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NEW ROTABLE 
STANDARD VENTILATOR 


COMBINATION 
VENTILATOR and CHIMNEY 
CAP 


STANDARD 


LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


000 


THE 
NEW ROTABLE 
~ STANDARD VENTILATOR 


The strong and durable construction of the NEW ROTABLE STANDARD 
VENTILATOR is scientifically correct and it can be depended upon to 
give the proper ventilation in all kinds of weather. 


HHLLLLHLUUNUUULLN 





Note the perfection of balance which insures ventilator swinging free 
in the slightest draft. 

This is a real money making proposition for you as the cost of the 
NEW ROTABLE STANDARD VENTILATOR is small and your profits 


large. 


Take the opportunity now to increase your ventilator business by 


offering your customers the reliable NEW ROTABLE STANDARD 


COMBINATION 
VENTILATOR AND CHIMNEY CAP 


This combination of the NEW ROTABLE STANDARD VENTILATOR 
and the STANDARD CHIMNEY CAP is sure to fulfill its purpose and 
satisfy your customers. It is the most efficient combination of this kind 
on the market. A positive cure for down draft, eliminating the necessity 
of high smoke stacks. 

The STANDARD CHIMNEY CAP, made of cast iron, when laid in 


cement (requiring no bolts) is practically indestructible. 


VENTILATOR COMPANY 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53. 
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WELCOME TO DELEGATES OF 
National Retail Hardware Convention 
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Make our offices at 825 Chouteau Ave. your 
headquarters while in St. Louis. 


Have your mail addressed in our care. 


NTNU 


Leave your parcels with us. 


Our force of stenographers and our telephone 
system are at your service free of charge. 
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Come and make yourselves at home. 


RINGEN STOVE CO. 


Division of American Stove Co. 


825 Chouteau Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The FRONT RANK Club 
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TRO NAME 


Have you joined it? 


The most wide awake dealers all over the country are joining; 


and if you haven't already done so, youd better join now--- 
while there is a chance. Get “‘in” on the 


The FRONT RANK Service 


Aon Vee TAO VE a4 eTenee 


which is called the “fool proof” furnace because it 
is so simply yet scientifically built that even an 
unskilled operator doesn’t get into trouble with 
it; which burns any kind of fuel, and gets more 
heat value from it because it has the longest fire 
travel; which stays in order, has no direct draft 
to warp and buckle---and which makes a booster 


would make the dealer’s work easy if he were sell- 
ing even an inferior furnace---say nothing about a 
superior article like the FRONT PANEG Steel 
Furnace. We furnish the dealer attractive win- 
dow and counter cards, with “pep” and “punch”; 
in them, calling attention to the FRONT RANK 
Steel Furnace. We give him store signs, that 
stir up trade, and are spending thousands of 
dollars in a National Advertising Campaign that 
will make the name of the FRONT RANE Steei 
Y Furnace a household term from sea to sea, and 
make it still easier to sell this splendid furnace. 

—— bye! We’re going 
Take a straight tip from us: If you don’t know what the ant aoe for us. i 
‘¢ FRONT RANE Club’’ might mean to you ina business 


way, write to us, and find out. 


out of every user. 


Ask us about the FRONT RANE School Heater 


and Ventilator. It sells at sight to any modern 


School Board. 








Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 2 


4058 Forest Park Ave. St. Louis, Mo. REG" UO PAT OFF. 
































ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PusLisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
« remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
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Ir wAsS many years ago the Honorable Samuel 

Fessenden, of Connecticut, stated in the halls of Con- 

gress, “God almighty hates a quitter,” 

God Almighty and the remark is as true today as it was 

pnd the day it was uttered in the heat of de- 

bate by the famous Congressman. It is 

true in our every day life, in our social, business or 

home obligations, and it is especially true in the rush 
and worry of the business world. 

Nowhere is it more applicable than in salesman- 
ship. There are many great forces in modern busi- 
ness, tremendous forces, but the greatest of them all 
is salesmanship. It is being preached, written and 
talked about more than ever before. It is a vital factor 
in the business world, as every far seeing man will 
acknowledge. Many contend one must have oppor- 
tunity before you can exercise salesmanship. A fal- 
lacy, pure and simple, for in the lives of successful 
men about us, we will find time after time salesman- 
ship creates its own opportunities, seizes and pushes 
them to fruition. 

The opportunity is created for you when you apply 
for a position, try to sell some of your stock or go 
after a contract. In the first instance you are selling 
something, yourself and the services which you can 
render, and as you go through life you will find, if 
you are ambitious to advance that you are constantly 
selling yourself, over and over again. 

Don’t be one to sit and mope. Don’t whine and 
whimper. How many times do you see men who say 
(maybe you have yourself) “that this or that man is 
being favored. He is no better than I am.” 

Is that true? Hardly ever. 

Any shortcomings or stay-in-the grooveness any 
man has, is his own fault. 

To prove the assertion. Pick out any man who is 
a success. You will find he did not whimper. He 
kept his enthusiasm warm, no matter what happened. 
He blamed no one but himself for his failures and 
strove to do a little better every day. In other words, 
he never quit till he had accomplished what he went 
after. 

Take our national history as an example. Wash- 
ington, with his cold, half starved men at Valley 
Forge and a Congress which did not support hirn, did 
not let it interfere with his conception of his duty. He 
remained steadfast and worked hard. Lincoln, with 
bitter dissension in and out of his cabinet, who whis- 
pered among themselves and conspired against him, 
kept his purpose in view. 

The weakling would have complained that he had 
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no chance. But Lincoln went right ahead and won 
out, no doubt furnishing inspiration for General 
Grant in his famous remark, “I’ll fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer,” and so on right down to the 
present generation, to the man recently mourned by 
all of us, Admiral George Dewey. He was past mid- 
dle age when his chance came at Manila Bay, but he 
was ready and grasped the opportunity. He had spent 
many years in dull routine, which would have caused 
many another man to whimper, but Dewey was get- 
ting ready for his chance and when it came he was 
not found wanting. 

Take stock of yourself. Find out what is wrong 
and when you have discovered it face about and cor- 
rect it. You will find that you will then go forward 
as rapidly as you went backward before. You will 
gain a little foothold and with that foothold more con- 
fidence, which begets more money and better position. 
You will find that if you spend your time trying to 
help instead. of criticize, you will receive recognition 
quickly, 

And don’t forget hard work. That is one of the 
essentials of successful salesmanship. There is an old 
adage which says, “There is no reward without great 
labor.” 

You will find if you do this, you will be so busy 
you will have no time to whimper, to be jealous or to 
watch the clock, 

You will be told that the smoothly grinding wheels 
of business swallow individuality and_ stifle oppor- 
tunity. 

Don't believe it. 

There has never been a time in the history of the 
country when men who can handle big executive posi- 
tions were as much in demand as they are today. Un- 
limited advantages and opportunities await the man 
who is successful. In the past few years we have 
seen it in the automobile field. Men who either had 
to borrow the money to start or were poor mechanics 
are now multimillionaires. Charles Schwab started 
as a working man, with no education, influence or pull 
of any kind, still in a comparatively short time he had 
acquired all these things in abundance. 

First he took a broken down mill, which every one 
else said was doomed to failure, and made a success 
of it. This attracted the attention of the big men in 
the trade, and when a few years later he went to 
Europe in the face of terrible financial depression and 
secured tremendous financial backing for his concern 
his success was assured. It is within the memory of 
most of us, when stock in his company was selling at 
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$40.00 per share, and we have since seen it quoted at 
$700.00. Today Charles Schwab is looked on as one 
of the world’s greatest salesmen. Why? Because he 
had the vision. He surrounded obstacles instead of 
trying to dodge and go around them and he never 
whimpered no matter what came up. He decided on 
what was his goal and he never quit till he had at- 
tained it. 

Yes, all these men and hundreds more, conspicuous 
in the world of business and finance, have cashed in 
on their opportunities through salesmanship. 

Don’t be a quitter, a whimperer, a clock watcher, 
nor a salary grabber. Study your opportunity, it may 
be facing you today and when it comes make the most 
of it. There is still plenty of room at the top, for you 
and every other man in the world, if they: can make 
good. Play the game and you will be rewarded, for 
any man who does his best will get full credit. The 
road may be rocky and hard for a long, long ways, but 
if you hit the line and hit it hard, you will get the real 
joy out of living. 








In MANY OF the European countries there are laws 
providing for punishment of business men who do not 
Wanted—A ™aintain a bookkeeping system by which 
Law to 4 correct survey of their transactions 
Compel Proper can be made in a reasonably short time. 
Accounting. Some may say that such a law may 
be the cause of undue interference on the part of 
some too officious Government official with our free- 
dom to engage in business, and it is barely possible 


that this might at times be the case. 

But as for the “common sense” intent and effect of 
the law, there can be no doubt that it would be one 
of the best things that could be done for every one 
concerned to have such a measure enacted. 

Take for instance, Jones, a retail hardware dealer 
who operates his business in the proper manner— 
knows how to buy, how to sell, how to make sure of 
realizing a net profit. He builds up a prosperous busi- 
ness because he serves his community efficiently. 


Along comes a farmer who wants to retire from 
the arduous labor of crop raising and cattle tending. 
He trades his farm for a building in town and puts 
in a stock of hardware. 

To say that he knew nothing about the line would 
be regarded by him as an insult. Hadn’t he bought 
and used hardware all his life? That he will be as 
successful as Jones goes without saying, for hasn't 
he as good brains as Jones and hasn’t he made money 
out of his farm? 

So Mr. Farmer starts his hardware store. He has 
no conception of what it really costs to operate it. 
He may figure that so long as he owns the building, 
he has no rent to pay. If he has a son with him he 
may say that there is no expense for clerk hire, and 
that thus two heavy items are eliminated from his cost 
of doing business—with the result that he can afford 
to sell his merchandise not less than ten percent lower 
than Jones and he proceeds on that basis. 

Jones finds that he is losing trade and begins a 
price cutting contest. After a while the farmer-hard- 
ware dealer decides that he doesn’t know as much 
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about the business as he thought and sells out to Jones 
or to someone else, being wiser, to be sure, but also 
poorer. 

Jones also has lost money during the conflict, and 
no one who was entitled to the lost profits has bene- 
fited. 

If there had been a law which provided for the 
proper keeping of accounts, the probabilities are that 
the farmer would never have entered the hardware 
business, for the simple reason that he would have 
been obliged to employ some one who knew account- 
ing, and that person would have proven very quickly 
to him that whether he owned the building or rented 
it he would have to pay rent for it, the only difference 
being that in one case he paid the rent to himself, while 
in the other somebody else received the money, and 
that therefore it was an unavoidable expense item. 

Suitable legislation for the proper keeping of ac- 
counts would, it seems to us, be one of the best means 
of safeguarding the interests of all those who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture and distribution of any kind 
of merchandise—and in the long run such a law would 
be a benefit to the consumer as well, because it is an 
obvious fact that losses caused by failure must be 
made up, and the only way they can be made up is by 
making the price paid by all—from wholesaler to con- 
sumer—higher. 








Do you realize the value of your trade paper? Do 
you fully comprehend what it means to you and to 
every one who is associated in a busi- 


The 
Value of ess way with you? Do you know to- 
the day the trade paper is being more and 


Trade Papert. more recognized as the avenue through 
which the successful man gets his first-hand infor- 
mation of the things going on in the world which 
are of direct benefit to his own peculiar line of busi- 
ness? 

It is the trade paper, whose province it is to go into 
the highways and the byways of the world, to collect 
for the busy manufacturer, merchant, mechanic and 
clerk the news of importance of their particular in- 
dustry, so that, at a glance, they may know just what 
is being accomplished not only right at home but on 
the other side of the world. 

Show us a man who pays no heed to his trade paper 
and we can generally point out one who is making 
little or no success of his business, no matter what it 
may be. 

It is only by following the thoughts of others, as 
well as our own and so co-ordinating their ideas 
with ours as to make them applicable to our own 
work, that we make a success of life. 

The man or men who have reached the stage wiiere 
they cannot learn have reached the point where they 
cease to progress. 

It’s a very good rule to not only read all the trade 
papers yourself but pass them on to your employees 
and associates, so that they can get some informa- 
tion from them; and when reading them, do not con- 
fine your attention to the reading matter exclusive'y 
—go over the advertisements. In many cases t'icy 
are as important to you as are the news articles. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





Martin Engelhart who usually looks after the com- 
missary department for the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Dealers, was at the May party the other night at the 
Masonic Drill Hall, which was given by the loca! 
Retail Hardware Association and was commenting on 
the display of jewelry a number of the ladies wore and 
he sprung this one: 

A plumber was sent to make some repairs in a 
private residence. As he entered with his apprentice, 
the lady of the house happened to be passing through 
the hall. 

“Lizzie,” she called to her servant, “see that my 
jewel case is locked at once.” 

The plumber understood. He instantly removed 
his watch and chain from his vest with a significant 
air and handed them to his apprentice. 

“George,” he said to the youth, “take these right 


back to the shop. Evidently this house isn’t safe.” 
se « 


R. W. Blanchard who is always ready to talk steel 
registers to his friends, surprised some of them at the 
Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Convention by 
switching from sidewall registers to the following 
anecdote: 

A recruiting sergeant stationed in the south of Ire- 
land met Pat and asked him to join the army. The 
latter refused, whereupon the sergeant asked his 
reason for refusing. 

“Aren't the king and the kaiser cousins?” asked Pat. 

“Yes,” said the recruiting sergeant. 

“Well,” said Pat, “begorra, I once interfered in a 
family squabble, and I’m not going to do so again.” 

Ye « 

Harry Beers was coming home from the hardware 
convention at Houston when the talk on the sleep- 
ing car was about train robbers and Uncle Harry told 
this one: 

A train in Arizona was boarded by robbers, who 
ordered the hapless passengers to deliver up all their 
possessions. One of the latter, however, happened to 
be hailing from New York. When his turn came to 
part up, he reluctantly drew two hundred dollars from 
his pocket and, taking four from them, placed the 
latter in his vest pocket. 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded the robber 
as he toyed with his revolver. 

“Mine friendt,” answered the New Yorker, “you 
surely vould not refuse me two per shent discount on a 
cash transaction like this?” 

k ok * 

W. A. Chenoweth, manager of sales for Henry Diss- 
ton and Sons, was at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, the 
other day. He was telling about the last Sunday 
school he visited and he told a number of his friends 
about his friend John D., Jr. 

A few weeks ago John D. Rockefeller Jr, addressed 
a New York City Sunday school. He told of meeting 
a ragged, hungry-looking little girl in the street on a 
wintry day, and when he questioned her she told him 
@ pitiful tale of a sick mother and some younger broth- 
ers and sisters without food. After giving her a do!- 
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lar, Rockefeller followed at a safe distance to see what 
she would do with the money. 

“Now children,” said Rockefeller, “What do you 
suppose is the first thing that little girl bought with 
that dollar?” 

Up went the hands, and one child after another 
ventured a guess, but none proved correct. Finally 
the last little boy to hold up his hand was asked his 
answer to the question. “She bought a basket,’ he 
piped out. 

“Correct,” said Rockefeller, “there’s a boy who 
thinks. Now, my son, come up here on the platform 
and tell us why you think it was a basket. After con- 
siderable coaxing the boy reached the platform, but 
seemed unwilling to talk. 

“Go on,” urged Rockefeller, “I want these. boys and 
girls to learn to think, too.” The boy still hesitated, 
so Rockefeller took a silver quarter from his pocket 
and said, “I'll give you this if you'll tell us what makes 
you think the little girl bought a basket first.” 

“Be—e—cause,” stammered the youngster at last, 
“T was over in Hoboken last Sunday and heard you 
tell the same story.” 

* Ok Ox 

Henry P. Chenoweth removed the badges with 
which his sturdy form was almost covered at the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Convention at Houston 
the other day and told some of his stories, this one 
among them: 

A young lady whose stock of baseball knowledge 
was not so large as she believed sat watching a game 
that was proving very disastrous to the home team. 
Along about the eighth inning of the farce she turned 
to her escort and exclaimed : 

“Isn’t our pitcher grand? He hits their bats no 
matter where they hold them!” 

* O# 


Those of us in the various lines of business who are 
inclined to deplore the presence of “cliques” in our 
trade associations and other organizations might do 
well to take a really broad-minded view of the situa- 
tion. We would then realize that these cliques are, 
as a rule, composed of the unselfish men of the organ- 
ization who are willing to devote much of their time 
and energy to the betterment of others. The popular 
illusion concerning cliques is neatly dispelled in the 


following lines: 
The Clique. 
What is a clique? ’Tis a body of men 
Who attend every meeting, not just now and then, 
Who don’t miss a meeting unless they are sick, 
These are the men that the grouch calls the clique; 


Who don’t make a farce of the sacred word “Brother,” 


Who believe in the motto: “Help one another.” 
Who never resort to a dishonest trick, 
These are the men whom some call the clique. 


The men who are seldom behind in their dues, 
And who, from the meeting do not carry news; 
Who attend to their duties and visit the sick, 
These are the men that the cranks call the clique; 


We should all be proud of members like these, 

They can call them the clique, or whatever they please; 
They never attempt any duties to dodge, 

They are the clique that run most every lodge. 


But there are some people that always find fault, 
And most of this kind are not worth their salt; 
They like to start trouble, but seldom will stick, 
They put all the work on the SO called clique, 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








S. V. Reeves, stove manufacturer, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has purchased 2 acres of !and at 22d 
Street and Hayes Avenue, Camden, New Jersey, and 
has commenced the erection of a modern stove manu- 
facturing plant. He has completed a foundry 40x120 
feet and stock room 40x150 and a pattern shop 40x 
40 feet, and will construct several additional units as 
fast as labor conditions will warrant. 


o> 


STOVE IS PATENTED. 





Henry H. Sanford, Mansfield, Ohio, assignor to 
the New Method Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,227,076, for a stove described in the following: 

A combined gas and solid fuel 
stove including a stove body 
having a vertical partition termi- 
nating below the top of the body 
to provide a communication be- 
tween the spaces on opposite 
sides of the partition, an oven 
arranged in one space and hav- 
ing its top wall coincident with 
the height of the partition and 
engaging therewith, the top, 
sides and bottom of the oven 
being spaced from the similar 
portions of the body and parti- 
tion to provide a flue about the 
oven, the connection of the top 
wall of the oven and the parti- 
tion breaking the continuity of 
the flue, an escape flue arranged 
beyond the body and disposed 
above and below the top wall of 
the oven, the body wall being formed with independent open- 
ings to establish communication between said flue above the 
oven, and the escape flue immediately adjacent and on op- 
posite sides of the top wall of the oven at its juncture with 
the partition, a canopy rising from the stove body and hav- 
ing a cut out portion, and an oven arranged in such cut out 
portion and projecting rearwardly of the canopy to form 
therewith angularly related portions and receive the escape 
flue. 
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GAS HEATERS IN SPRING AND FALL STYLES. 





An individuality in design and construction that 
commands attention is said to be embodied in the New 
Process “Between 
Season” Heaters, 
one style of which 
is shown in the ac- 
companying _ illus- 
tration.. The design 
is extremely neat 
and plain, the heat- 
ers having a smooth 
surface, rounded 
New Process Between Season Heatercorners, no projec- 
tions or dust catchers and being all finished in a lus- 
trous black japan which gives a handsome and pleasing 
appearance. 

In construction, these gas heaters are said to be 
exceptional in features that are vital in obtaining the 





best results and guarding against the dangers of an 
unprotected flame. The burner is placed at the bot- 
tom, directly in front, so that it is to the cold air on 
the floor to be heated and radiated according to the 
manufacturers, the flame, being vertical, cannot in- 
fringe on any part of the heater, thus eliminating the 
accumulation of carbon or soot. 

The flame is always in plain view and is easily reg- 
ulated by an adjustable wheel valve placed directly in 
front. Perfect protection from the fire is said to be 
afforded by the dress guard. The large perforations 
above permit the free circulation of the heated air 
while the fine perforations the same height as the 
ame guard against drafts. Detailed information can 
be obtained from the New Process Stove Company, 
Division of the American Stove Company, Perkins 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

cianitcaenneenilpinimaneintene 


PATENTS OVEN DOOR AND SAD IRON. 


Under numbers 1,228,042 and 1,228,043, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Henry W. 
O’Dowd, Jersey City, New Jersey, assignor to the 
William M. Crane Company, a corporation of New 
York, for an oven door and a sad iron described here- 


with: 
ig Number 1,228,042: The 
ve combination of an oven 
ae door, a bearing arranged 
ony upon the face of the 


door, a bearing arranged 

upon the oven casing 

below the door, and a 
1,228,042 member mounted in re- 
a; cesses in said bearings, 
said member comprising 
a tube, a rod arranged 
to reciprocate in said 
tube and having its lower 
end mounted in the re- 
cess in said second bear- 


ing, and a spring ar- 
ranged in said tube and 
cooperating with = said 


rod, said recess in said 
second bearing being so 
outlined and said rod be- 
ing so proportioned and 
fashioned at its lower end that said end will abut against a 
wall of said second recess when the door is in its horizontal 
position. 








a Number 1,228,043: A sad 
iron including in combina- 
tion, a casing forming 4 
chamber, a burner arranged 
at the rear of said chamber 
and having inwardly direct- 
ed perforations, openings in 
the rear wall of said cham- 
ber above said burner, 
baffle arranged longitudi- 
nally in said chamber be- 
tween said burner and said 
openings and having its rear 
portion extended upwardl; 
toward and above id 
openings in the rear wall, 
and additional openings in the sides of said chamber below 
said baffle for the admission of air to support combustioi 
and a vent in the top of said chamber. 





1,228,048 | | 














Said 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








The United States Wire Mat Company of De- 
catur, Illinois, are building a two story factory at a 
cost of $20,000.00. 

A one story building, 100 by 100 feet, is being 
erected for the Colt Patent Fire Arms Company at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

A factory for the manufacture of hardware spec- 
ialties has been established at River Falls, Wisconsin, 
by Brown and Richards. 

The Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin are issuing policies for fire 
and theft automobile insurance. 

At Bristol, Connecticut, the Clayton Manufacturing 
company has been incorporated to make cutlery, hard- 
ware, etc., with $100,000.00 capital. 

The Van Norman Machine Tool company has 
started the building of a three story addition to their 
plant at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Southern Hardware Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$60,000 by Joseph Drouot, D. D. Wertzberger and 
D. A. Smith. 

With $40,000.00 capital the George W. Ecclestone 
Company has been incorporated at Bracebridge, On- 
tario, to manufacture hardware. The incorporators 
are J. C. McDiarmid, W. J. Stubbs and C. E. Lount. 

Construction has been started on the addition to be 
built to the plant of the Rusch Hardware Company at 
Appleton, Wisconsin. The new addition will measure 
60 by 24 feet, two stories in height and is to be com- 
pleted about July 15th. 

William S, Jackson has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Howard Dustless-Duster Company of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and assumed his new duties on 
June 1. -Mr. Jackson for the past four years has been 
general manager of the Milton Chemical Company of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He has a large circle of 
‘friends in the trade and will soon call on them with a 
full line of fall samples, including several new How- 
ard specialities. 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY SARGENT AND 
COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT. 








Henry B. Sargent has been elected President, G. 
Lewis Sargent, Vice President; Murray Sargent, Sec- 
retary, and Ziegler Sargent, Treasurer of the firm of 
Sargent and Company, hardware manufacturers of 
New Haven, Connecticut, at the annual meeting. At 


the same time the following board of directors were 
re-elected for the ensuing year, H. B. Sargent, E. R. 
Sargent, J. D. Sargent, C. L. Sargent, John Sargent, 
Bruce Fenn and George Weiport. 
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ROBERT GARLAND AGAIN - HEADS 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE. 








Robert Garland, who was the second president of 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
and who is connected with the Garland Nut and Rivet 
company of Pittsburgh, has been further honored by 
being reelected President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh. Mr. Garland is well known in 
the hardware trade and among his friends no sur- 
prise is expressed on this vote of confidence, for he 
is well known to be fitted to fill this or any other ex- 
ecutive position, for which he may be called. 
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CONVENIENCES FOR DELEGATES TO 
NATIONAL HARDWARE CONVENTION 
IN ST. LOUIS, JUNE 12-14. 





The Ringen .Stove Company, Division of the 
American Stove Company, 825 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, extends a hearty welcome to the delegates of 
the National Retail Hardware Convention, which will 
be held in St. Louis June 12 to 14, and urges them to 
make their headquarters at the Company’s offices 
while attending the convention. The delegates can — 
have their mail addressed in care of the Company, 
parcels can be checked at the offices, and the force of 
stenographers and the telephone system will be at their 
service free of charge. 


2 a 


MISS GERTRUDE MACMILLAN, DAUGHTER 
OF DONALD MACMILLAN, MARRIED 
TO NEWTON MACY WAGNER 
OF KANSAS CITY. 








A marriage which will be of interest to many mem- 
bers of the hardware trade all over the country be- 
cause of the bride’s attendance at many conventions, 
was that which occurred on Wednesday evening, June 
6, when Miss Gertrude MacMillan, the daughter of 
Donald MacMillan, the well known manufacturer's 
agent, was united in marriage to Newton Macy Wag 
ner of Kansas City, Missouri. The ceremony took 
place at the Chicago home of Mr. MacMillan, the 
Kenwood Hotél, where the happy couple were at- 
tended by Mrs. Nelson Lampert and Mrs. Harold 
srent of Kansas City, as matrons of honor, and Rob- 
ert J. Harrington, of Hartford, Connecticut, as best 
man. 

After the ceremony a reception was held at the 
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Blackstone Hotel at which many of Mr. MacMillan’s 
associates in business paid homage to the happy pair. 

The young couple will. spend their honeymoon in 
California, after which they will make their home in 
Kansas City. 





ADVISE CURTAILMENT OF EXPENSIVE 
FINISHES FOR HARDWARE. 


In a letter addressed to secretaries of the National 
Hardware Association and the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, President Fayette R. Plumb, of 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
advocates the elimination of expensive finishes on all 
hardware products and asks what support can be ex- 
pected from the hardware jobbers. This letter is sent 
out with the consent of the officers of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who approved of it, and is now 
being circulated among the membership for an expres- 
sion of opinion. The letter is as follows: 

DEAR SIR: 

The President said in his proclamation of April 
15th, 1917: 

“This is the time for America to correct her un- 
pardonable fault of wastefulness and extravagance. 
Let every man and every woman assume the duty of 
careful, provident use and expenditure as a public 
duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no one can now 
expect ever to be excused or forgiven for ignoring.” 

This does not mean to check prosperity by curtailing 
our purchases or by hoarding our money, but to spend 
wisely without waste or extravagance. 

All branches of the hardware trade have enthusi- 
astically approved the suggestion that we should elim- 
inate from our production and sale those items which 
experience has proven can not be sold in sufficient 
volume to warrant their continuance, and which, there- 
fore, it is wasteful to manufacture or to carry in stock. 

Since this suggestion was made, manufacturing con- 
ditions have become even more difficult, the scarcity of 
labor and materials even more acute. The draft of 
500,000 men and the mobilization of the militia and 
regular army on a war strength basis make it impera- 
tive that every employer should prepare to release a 
considerable proportion of his employees. 

In doing this every effort should be made not to in- 
terfere with the free production and distribution of 
the necessities of life or even of those luxuries essen- 
tial to our comfort; but there are certain wasteful, 
extravagant practices that can with benefit be cur- 
tailed. 

Such a practice is the custom, laudable and praise- 
worthy in normal times, of furnishing various articles 
of hardware in expensive finishes which do not add 
to the utility or quality of the article or prolong its 
life. Such finishes require the labor of many men and 
the investment of capital, which, under present condi- 
tions, cannot be spared. Their elimination or reduc- 
tion would allow the jobber to concentrate on fewer 
lines not so high in price and would consequently not 
only release part of the capital he has invested, but 
would promote a quicker turn-over and greatly reduce 
the detail work of his clerical and sales force. 
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Would an attempt in this direction meet with the 
approval and support of the hardware jobbers? 
Yours very truly, 
, FAYETTE R, PLUMB. 
President. 
Philadelphia, May 31, 1917. 
le 


DOOR CLOSING MECHANISM’ PATENTED. 


Charles Forth, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,228,012, for a door closing mechanism described 


herewith: 


In a door closing mechanism, the combination of a closing 
motor adapted. to be connected with the door, an arm actu- 





1,228,012. 


ated by the motor, a link pivotally connected with the outer 
end of the arm and adapted at its outer end to be connected 
with the door frame, the connected ends of the arm and 
link being movable into and out of engagement with each 
other in a°direction axially of their connecting pivot, means 
tending to maintain the separation of said ends to permit 
their free relative movements in the normal operation of the 
motor, and manually operated means for clamping the ends 
of the arm and link in yielding engagement with each other 
to prevent the normal operation of the motor and to hold 
the door open, the said latter means being operable at will 
and independently of the movements of the door to hold the 


door open in any desired position. 
oo 


WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
CHANGE DATE AND PLACE OF 
CONVENTION. 





The convention of the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was scheduled to 
take place June 28, 29 and 30 at Lake Harbor, Mich- 
igan, will instead be held June 20 and 21 at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Raymond Marsh, Otis Building, 
Chicago, is Secretary of the Association. 





REVOLVER ADVERTISING GIVEN A NEW 
ASPECT. 


The manufacturers of Iver Johnson's firearms are 
sounding a new note in their revolver advertising to 
the public. Heretofore the average person has been 
wont to view the revolver with aversion—something 
used principally by criminals to kill with on the slight- 
est provocation—and this new phase in advertising 
is desgned to place the revolver in its proper light. 
The revolver will be referred to, for example, as thie 
“Trusty Iver Johnson” or the “Friendly Iver John- 
son,” or it will be linked with the savings book, and 
life and fire insurance as affording complete protection 
for the home—protection that supplements the secur 
ity of the insurance policy and the bank accoui! 
Viewed from this point, the revolver is bound to ma’: 
great strides in public favor, with the result that its 
sales will increase materially. This advertising mes- 
sage in national magazines will reach millions of pco- 
ple, and the dealer who is not stocked up should pre- 
pare for a good demand. Full details are given in th: 
booklet A—“Arms,” which together with booklets 
and C—“Bicycles” and Motorcycles,” respectively, can 
be obtained from Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cyck 
Works, 354 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN 
HARDWARE IN DENMARK. 


A supplement to the daily reports issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce points 
out that remarkable opportunities for establishing new 
trade connections are afforded American business 
men in Denmark, and now is the best time for Ameri- 
can firms to enter the Danish market. Before the war 
Denmark was one of Germany’s best customers and 
German firms have tried to retain this trade in spite of 
every difficulty, but the longer the war lasts the harder 
this is becoming. Meanwhile Denmark lacks many 
things it formerly obtained from the belligerent na- 
tions and is looking for new supplies. 

Naturally it turns first to America. The Govern- 
ment is setting the example and large orders already 
have been: placed in America for Denmark. Two 
Government agents went to the United States recently 
to make extensive purchases of articles not obtainable 
in Europe. A new Danish steamship line to and from 
San Francisco has been started. 

Hardware and manufactures of all kinds were 
formerly supplied principally by German firms, and in 
these lines there is a great opportunity for enterprising 
American merchants. If manufacturers invade Den- 
mark with these American goods, now that the local 
supply is running short, they will have a good chance 
to capture the market if their products are of good 
quality and not too dear. 





ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A REGISTER 
CABINET OR CASING. 


Haakon |A. Martin, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
been granted Unit- 
ed States copyright 
on the ornamental 
design for a regis- 
ter cabinet or cas- 
ing which is shown 
" ji —_—w in the accompany- 
: ing illustration, un- 
der number 50,841. 
The term of patent 
is fourteen years. 
The claim was filed 
June 10, 1916, under the serial number of 103,036. 



































REPORTS OF SALESMEN GREAT HELP TO 
MANAGERS. 


A feature of the salesman’s work Which is often a 
very material factor in securing and holding business 
is his investigating and reporting upon trade condi- 
tions as he finds them; and the degree of thorough- 
ness and exactness with which this is done determines 
its value to his employer and to himself. 

The salesman should never waste his own or his 
manager’s time with long reports on trifles, or un- 
necessary details regarding the calls he has made. 
But while his reports should be as brief as is consis- 
tent with what there is to tell, no effort or trouble 
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should be deemed too great in order to acquaint the 
manager with all the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with any important contract or order which 
may be about to be placed. Such information should 
be in writing, unless a personal conference with the 
manager at the right moment is possible. 

With a report of this character before him from a 
salesman upon whose thoroughness and exactness he 
has learned absolutely to rely, how much easier it is 
for the sales manager to say and do just the right 
thing to land the business when the matter comes up 
for final settlement. His action is more certain of 
result than where he has no report at all; or worse 
yet, one containing misleading, if not absolutely false, 
information. Reliable informants are invaluable. 


It should be instantly apparent to the salesman that 
by rendering the most complete aid of this kind of 
which he is capable, he is thereby doing himself the 
greatest service, for the results of such work will 
stand to his credit and enhance his value to his em- 
ployer, and, of course, to himself. 

The average salesman does not sufficiently appreci- 
ate the fact that very desirable sales in his territory 
are often lost, not because he was not able to be on 
the ground at the psychological moment, but because 
he did not ascertain, or failed to report, some impor- 
tant fact or detail connected with the deal which, were 
it known to his manager at the time the business was 
finally placed, would have resulted in securing it for 
his house. 

Owing to the great variation in the conditions under 
which different lines are conducted, it would be dif- 
ficult to go into particulars in illustrating here all the 
failures and omissions of this nature which occur in 
every business. But certainly any sales manager, 
whatever his line, must appreciate exact information 
as to the make and quality of the goods now being 
used by the prospect whom his salesman is trying to 
interest.—A. E. Silk. 





Alpheus W. Altorfer, Roanoke, Illinois, assignor to 
the Power Washing Machine Company, Peoria, IIlh- 
nois, has procured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,227,733, for a driving mechanism described 
in the following: 


In a driving mechanism, 
in combination, a machine, 
an operating shaft disposed 
vertically and centrally of 
said machine, a pinion on 
the lower end of said shaft, 
a rack bar in mesh with 
said pinion, a driving shaft, 
a gear wheel slidably keyed 
on said shaft, a second gear 
wheel with which said gear 
wheel on the driving shaft 
may be moved into and out 
of meshing relation, a pit- 
man connected at one end 
with said second gear wheel 
opposite 














and having its 
end connected with said 
rack har, and operating 
connections for said driving shaft, including a sprocket wheel 
on the driving shaft, a sprocket pinion and a sprocket chain 
connection between said sprocket wheel and said sprocket 
pinion, and means for operating said sprocket pinion. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 














WIDE RANGE OF TOOLS IN ATTRACTIVE 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


An example of a window display using a liberal 
amount of advertising matter is pictured in the ac- 


— 
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tration, were literally covered with pennants, cut outs 
and cards advertising the Yankee, Disston, Simonds, 
Stanley and other brands of tools. Interspersed among 
the advertising matter were rules, try-squares, bevels, 
trowels, saws and other tools, and in the center of the 
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Window Display of Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Atpd HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 


e Competition. 


companying illustration. This exhibit comprised a 
wide range of tools for the carpenter and builder and 
proved effective because of the attractive manner in 
which the various articles were displayed. It was ar- 
ranged by Robin A. Frayser for Howell Brothers, 
Richmond, Virginia, and received Honorable Mention 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD Win- 
dow Display Competition. 

The walls of the window, as can be seen in the illus- 


Arranged by Robin A. Frayser for Howell Brothers, Richmond, Virginia. 


back wall a large oil painting was set up, picturing a 
carpenter in the act of sawing a plank on a scaffold. 

A work bench was set up diagonally in the rear of 
the window and on this, at the junction of the walls, 
a white wooden pillar was placed, with a large adver- 
tising hanger tacked to the top. To the left of this 
was a half circle on which were displayed saws, while 
on the shelf to the right were shown several types of 
Stanley planes. 
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The work bench and the shelf below it held various 
sizes of levels, a tool cabinet with the cover lifted to 
show the contents, and an array of individual tools, 
such as planes, spoke shaves, hammers, etc. The floor, 
covered with yellow crepe paper, was trimmed with 
different sizes of chisels, screw drivers, bits, files, 
pliers, levels, etc., also hammers, hatchets, oil stones, 
snips, saws, calipers and bevels. At the extreme right 
a series of advertising cards attracted attention, and 
further interest was produced by the large display 
board at the extreme left, which showed the various 
stages in the manufacture of a Simonds hand saw. 

It is easy to conceive how the plentiful amount of 
advertising matter added greatly to the effectiveness 
of the window display, especially in view of the fact 
that the lines featured were all of national repute and 
practically sell themselves as soon as the prospect is 
apprised of the brand. 





WINDOW DISPLAYS A POTENT FACTOR IN 
MAKING SALES. 





The window display—its usefulness and its possi- 
are strongly emphasized and several perti- 





bilities 
nent suggestions are given in the following letter from 
a keen observer of hardware dealers’ methods who 
signs himself “Traveling Man”: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

It has surprised me in my many years acquaintance 
with the retail hardware trade that so few merchants 
seem to realize the advertising value of their window 
space. They do not seem to realize that the windows 
are the looking-glass of their store and rightly trimmed 
and properly illuminated windows are worth more 
from an advertising standpoint than almost any other 
factor the dealer has. 

All too few of the merchants seem to think any old 
thing stuck in their window and allowed to accumulate 
dirt and dust, week after week, will answer the pur- 
pose as long as it is hardware. They seem to think a 
display of this kind, no matter how out of date or 
dirty it may be, signifies the fact that they are in the 
hardware business. It surely does, but there is some- 
thing in all of us which condemns dirt and appreci- 
ates neatness and we would sooner go in a store with 
tasty and neatly decorated windows to do our pur- 
chasing than in one of the other kind. 

There is probably no business in the world where the 
goods for sale make for a better seasonable display 
than do those of the hardware dealer. [Besides the 
standard lines of stock, there are the tools for use in 
the Spring, through the Summer such as garden hose, 
sporting goods, screens, etc., in the Fall and through 
the Winter. 

My advice to the dealer is this: Any one of your 
clerks with a little imagination, can arrange an at- 
tractive display which will excite a good deal of at- 
tention from those who pass your place of business 
and will cause them to think of you when in need of 
goods in your line. 

The trimming of the window is of no more impor- 
tance than its lighting. This is another subject to 
which scarcely any attention is paid and is a vital one 
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as your windows are working both day and night 
for you and if properly lighted, are an out-standing 
advertisement at all hours. 

Of course, the interior of the store and the arrange- 
ment of your goods is of equal importance with your 
windows but the need is, to get the customers into the 
store. After they have once entered the store, it is 
merely a matter of salesmanship for you and vour 
clerks to sell them the goods they need. 

There are a great many merchants engaged in the 
hardware trade who are worrying daily as to why they 
do not secure more of the trade of their community. 
They get ont advertising matter which is more or less 
pulling, some of them using the newspapers and other 
forms of advertising material, but they never stop to 
think that the biggest angle of it all is the easiest 
thing to do and that-is give more care to the appear- 
ance of the front of their store—their windows. 

As an instance of what may be done we might say 
that just now the country is tremendously interested 
in the Garden Plot movement. There is hardly a com- 
munity where amateur gardeners are not now at work. 
They are going to require a great many garden tools. 
Why not an attractive window with the tools splen- 
didly displayed as to their use and cost so that those 
who are passing your store daily can see for them- 
selves and be reminded of many things they. undoubt- 
edly need in their efforts to raise vegetables? Keep 
this window lighted at night and you will be surprised 
if you were to count them, how many people pass 
your place of business after the store is closed and 
who would be attracted by a well lighted window 
which shines like an oasis in a desert of darkness. 

There have been published in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp for the past few years, many 
attractive window displays. It would be well to allow 
your clerks, as well as yourself, to study these and 
from them you could no doubt get many valuable ideas 
as to inexpensive and attractive displays of the goods 
carried in stock and for which you could make a tre- 
mendous increase in the demand. This is a subject 
which you can give careful consideration and is one 
of your most important merchandising problems. 
What is the use of having the goods on hand even if 
marked at the right price if you are unable to direct 
the customers to your store? Show them what you 
have in a neat, attractive way and you will be sur- 
prised to find what a splendid increase it will make in 
your total sales. 

TRAVELING MAN. 

——_——, Wisconsin, May 19, 1917. 

nscale essai wee 
CONFIDENCE. 


The man without confidence in his employer ; in his 
work, and an iron will To Do Right, is the Plaything 
of Chance, the Puppet of his Environment, and the 
Slave of Circumstances. With these Attributes—He 
is King, even Master of the Situation.—Charles Bb. 
Gifford. 


veleitnereateelin iia 

“Courtesy is a coin of which we cannot have too 
much and with which we can never afford to be 
stingy.” 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 





National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 13 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12, 13, 14 and 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Phil- 
adelphia, Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13. A. W. Williams, Columbus, 
Ohio, Secretary. 


Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Cleveland, 
June 14. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 


National Association of Manufacturers of Approved Hol- 
low Metal Windows, Frames and Sash, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 14. Fred de Coningh, Chicago, President. 

Carolinas Retail Hardware Association, 
Jeach, North Carolina, June 19, 20 and 21. 
Secretary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 


June 20 and 21, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Raymond Marsh, 
Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 
TS 
OBITUARY. 
Edward A. Mize. 

After forty-six years devoted to the hardware trade 
at Atchison, Kansas, Edward Augustus Mize, mem- 
ber of the firm of Blish, Mize and Silliman Hardware 
Company, passed away May 2oth, after an illness of 
several months. 

Mr. Mize would have been seventy-seven years 
old had he lived till June 14th, and for the past forty- 
six years had made his home in Atchison, where he 
and his two brothers-in-law, J. B. Silliman and D. P. 
Blish, founded the firm, of which he was the secre- 
tary and treasurer, an office which he held till his 
decease. 


Wrightsville, 
T. W. Dixon, 


The veteran hardware man was born in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, on June 14, 1840. At an early age 
his family removed to Ohio and he was educated in 
the public schools of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. When 
he was 18 years old he came to Chicago and engaged 
in the insurance business until 1871 when in com- 
pany with his brothers-in-law he bought the retail 
hardware business of John Wagner at the corner of 
Fourth and Commercial Streets, Atchison. 


This was the foundation of a firm which is today 
recognized as a leader in the hardware jobbing trade 
of the Southwest. It was shortly after the three part- 
ners bought the business, the wholesale feature was 
added and finding it taking all their time, they eventu- 
wally sold out the retail department and devoted their 
entire time to the jobbing features. When they took 
over the store, the total business was but a few thou- 
sands a year and now the total volume of trade is 
said to represent over three millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

One of Mr. Mize’s partners, D. P. Blish, died in 
1907 and the sole surviving member of the original 
firm today is J. B. Silliman, who is so well and favor- 
ably known to the trade. 

Mr. Mize married on December 18, 1867, Miss 
Caroline Silliman, the sister of one of his partners. 
His wife died in 1898. There are five children sur- 
viving, Arthur E., vice president of the Blish, Mize 
and Silliman Hardware Company, B. B. and C. L., 
both prominently identified with their father’s busi- 
ness, the Reverend Robert H. Mize, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church at Kansas City, Kansas, and 
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Mrs. Caroline White, wife of Dean Francis E. White, 
an Episcopal clergyman of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Mr. Mize was also survived by a sister, Mrs. Harriet 


A. Bischoff of Chicago. 

During his busy life the deceased found ample 
opportunity to serve the community in which he lived 
and was for many years a staunch member of the 


Episcopal Church. For seven years he served as a 
member of the Atchison Board of Education and 
was president of the Board five years of that time. 
Later he served for six years as a member of Board 
of Trustees of the Atchison County High School 
and was also president of the Mount Vernon Ceme- 
tery Association until a short time before his death. 


The funeral was held on May 31st with the active 
pallbearers selected from the employes of the late 
merchant’s firm and the honorary bearers the vestry. 
of Trinity Church, where the deceased was a com- 
municant. 

The death of Mr. Mize is a distinct loss to the 
hardware trade, which he has done so much to stabil- 
ize and also to his adopted home at Atchison. He was 
well known over the entire country and hardware men 
everywhere will unite with us in extending to the sur- 
viving member of this pioneer firm and to the dead 
merchant’s family, sincere sympathy and condolences. 

Alexander Filshie. 

Alexander Filshie, patentee and manufacturer of 
the Filshie Lead Headed Nail, died of tubercular peri- 
tonitis on Wednesday, June 6th, at his residence, 54 
East 56th Street, Chicago, at the age of forty-one. 
His wife, Mrs. Kathryn Filshie, and a host of business 
and social friends mourn his loss. The funeral was 
held Saturday, June 9th, at 2 P. M., from the Engle- 
wood Masonic Temple under the auspices of the En- 
glewood Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons. 
Interment was at Atkinson, IIlinois. 


a 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 
J. J. Page, Corwith, has purchased a hardware business. 
Minnesota. 
The hardware firm of Peters Brothers at Glencoe has 
dissolved, John Peters continuing the business. 
The Turk Hardware Company, Pipestone, has bought the 
hardware stock of W. B. Ross. 
H. O. Wood, Lansing, has been succeeded in the hard- 
ware business by J. E. Chaffee. 
Montana. 
O’Brien and Taylor, Three Forks, have sold their hard- 
ware business to Edward Gray. 
Nebraska. 
George A. Wachter, Pender, is now sole owner of the 
Wachter Hardware Company. 
North Dakota. 
Gullickson Brothers have bought the N. P. Falk hard- 
ware store in Montpelier. 
South Dakota. 
George B. Smith has purchased the Hamilton Hardware 
Company's stock of hardware and harness, at Carthage. 
Michigan. 
M. D. Archer has sold his stock of hardware at Hart to 
Joseph Evans. 
The Ramsdell Hardware Company, Norway, has beer 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 
Thieves entered the store of the Dennison Hardware 
Company at Bay City and carried away a good deal of stock 
The C. B. Smith Hardware Company, Detroit, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000. a 
The Larry Hardware Company’s store at Howard City 
was entered by burglars and the contents of the safe carried 
away. 
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AUTOMOBILE 











SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 


ACCESSORIES 





ee 





The factory building of the National Wire Wheel 
Company of Geneva, New York, has been started. 


A fire causing a damage of $20,000.00 occurred at 
the plant of the Springfield Auto Metal Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Titan Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $350,- 
000 to manufacture motors and other accessories. 

A factory, 72 by 120 feet is being erected by the 
Dial Steel Products Company for the manufacture 
of stampings and automobile accessories at Lansing, 
Michigan. 

The Picard Carbureter Corporation, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 all of which has been subscribed and $25,000 
paid in in property. 

The Miller Auto Top Company, Caro, Michigan, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock ef $20,000, 
all of which has been subscribed and $2,000 paid in in 
cash, to manufacture all year tops for Ford automo- 
biles. 


> 
~-oo 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY JOBBERS TO BUY 
LIBERTY BONDS AND FIELD 
AMBULANCE. 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors and Mem- 
bership Committee of the National Association of 
Automobile Accessory Jobbers at Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, on May 30th, 31st and June Ist, the assem- 
bly authorized the purchase of $10,000.00 worth of 
Liberty Bonds and an ambulance, together with an 
amount sufficient to provide a field man for its opera- 
tion for one year. The ambulance is to bear the name 
of the Association, and a thorough investigation is to 
be made to ascertain that whatever is purchased will 
be of practical value to be put in immediate use on the 
other side of the water. 

The financial report at the meeting showed a bal- 
ance of cash on hand of $14,652.59, which, with the 
bonds the Association now holds, makes a net balance 
in the treasury of $34,652.59. The report of the Credit 
and Collection Department indicated that 2,483 claims 
had been submitted to headquarters, totaling a sum of 
$120,674.29, of which 1,033 claims, totaling $59,571.62, 
had been collected or 49% percent of the total of 
claims reported. 

A resolution providing for a more equal repre- 
sentation of jobbers and manufacturers on committees 
was passed as follows: 

“For the purpose of giving all divisions of our mem- 
bership a more equitable representation on all Com- 
mittees and that jobbers and manufacturers alike may 
feel that they have an equal responsibility and interest 
in all legislation and matters pertaining to the work- 


ings of the Association, be it resolved that in future a 
more equal division and representation of jobbers and 
manufacturers: form all Committees.” 

It was reported by Commissioner William M. Web- 
ster that the Automobile Telegraphic Code had been 
printed and copies sent to his office for distribution, 
the Commissioner reporting that the publication had 
been very generously subscribed for by all members 
of the Association. The trade will understand that 
the more generally these books are used by both job- 
bers and manufacturers the more useful the code will 
become. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting, either the 
last week of August or the first week of September, 
although the place of meeting was not definitely de- 
cided upon. The following places were suggested and 
preferred in the order named: Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Minneapolis, Hot Springs, Virginia; French 
Lick Springs, Indiana, and the selection of a place for 
the next meeting is left in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner who will take it up later with the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The meeting was a most successful one, considering 
the amount of actual work accomplished on matters of 


interest to the trade in general. 
+aee 


HAVE YOU A REAL MAILING LIST OF 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERS? 








If you haven't a list of automobile owners in your 
territory, get one. Manufacturers are turning out 
thousands of useful:and serviceable accessories and 
will gladly furnish you with advertising material for 
distribution. Circularize your mailing list; the home 
address is best, as a man will give more attention to a 
circular at his home than at his place of business; 
besides, the average man’s family will cause a purchase 
to be made quicker than anything else. 


—— - 


STAND BY YOUR COUNTRY. 








“And for your country, boy, and for that flag, never 
dream a dream but of serving her as she bids you, 
even though the service carry you through a thousand 
hells. No matter what happens to you, no matter who 
flatters you or who abuses you, never look at another 
flag ; never let a night pass but you pray God to bless 
that flag. Remember, boy, that behind officers and 
Government, and people even, there is the Country 
Herself—your Country—and that you belong to Her 
as you belong to your own mother. Stand by her, 
boy, as you would stand by your mother.”—Edward 
Everett Hale. 


es — 
Frogs are with us again, and, like other croakers, 


haven’t much else to do. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








IS EFFICIENT IN BUSINESS 


BUILDING. 


ADVERTISING 





The average retail hardware dealer does not see 
the necessity for advertising, and for that reason he 
does not progress as rapidly as he should. How- 
ever, the time is fast drawing near when all retailers 
will see the point, and in order to sustain their busi- 
ness, will be compelled to do so. It is folly for any 
one to say that it does not pay to advertise. That is a 
well proven fact which cannot be doubted by any 
wideawake merchant who professes to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of merchandising. 

co * * 

H1. Hodgson, “The Hardware Man,” who sells hard- 

ware, tinware, stoves, paints and kindred lines, at 2234 


—H. HODGSON—— 


HARDWARE AND PAINTS 


2234 E. 75th Street, cor. Luella 


Phone So. Chicago 1695 








This Advertiserent is Printed to Benefit You and me 


READ IT and Reap the Benefit 


S-E-E-D-$! 


Vaughan’s Chicago Parks Lawn Grass Seed, 30clb ‘SIb $1.35 
Boulevard Lawn Grass Seed, 30c lb, 5 lb $1.35 





Veloure - -- * 25c |b, 5 be 1.15 
Lincoln Park 19c lb, 5b .90 
Shady 30b Ib 
Vaughan’s Bulk Vegetable Seed 
Golden Bantam Sweet Corn ; 4 07 10c, per Ib 40c 
Evergreen Sweet Corn. ... -.---- ---4 02 10c, per lb 40c 
PE RUD isc oednbeninn dus epencees per lb 20c 
Sure Crop Wax Beans .. ......---.--- 4 07 10c, per Ib 40c 
Siringless Creenspod Beans... .. ....-.-- 4 o7 10c. per Ib 35¢ 
“A little rake, 
A little hoe; 
Buy these seeds 


And watch them grow.” 


Vaughan’s Lawn and Garden Fertiliser 


PE tenia Rein pa annie at awkies mabe 35 
10 Ib package ..... .. POET TT ere 
a SE Meee ococseeerSe 
Onion Sets __ - - - 25c quart 


Lawn Roller for Rent, 15c per hour. 


GET OUT DOORS!! 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY BY TRADING AT HOME 

East 75th street, Chicago, sends in two specimens of 
the 8% by 10% inch circulars which he prepares 
about every three weeks and distributes to the people 
in the neighborhood. Something like 1,200 of the cir- 
culars are passed out on these occasions, and, as can be 
seen from the illustrations herewith, each set is de- 
voted essentially to one line, which is prominently fea- 
tured in large bold face “caps” separated by dashes. 

It will be noted that a rather uniform style of lay- 
out, very attractive to the eye and convenient for in- 
spection, is employed in these advertisements. Each 














contains the injunction to “Save Time and Money by 
Trading at Home”; the identical name section set off 


from the body by the double rule, and the same nova] 
introduction advising the householder to read the cir- 
cular and reap the benefit in store for him. It would 
no doubt have improved the appearance of the cir- 
culars if the rules did not cut the advertisements in 
two by extending clear across. The bold face, lower 
case type headings, with the subsequent light face type 
matter, make an arrangement that invites interest and 
this interest is strongly enhanced by the specific quo- 
tation of prices. 

Several sentences of sales talk about the screens and 
the seeds would no doubt add to the effectiveness of 
the circulars, but the absence of these is compensated 
for to a great degree by the short ditties dealing with 
each line. A splendid idea which may be adopted with 
profit by other dealers is the offer of lawn rollers 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY BY TRADING AT HOME 





This Advertisement is Printed to Benefit You and me 
READ IT and Reap the Benefit 


“A little screen 
Where the holes have bin; 
Will keep the flies out 


Instead of in.” 


§-C-R-E-E-N-S! 
KEEP THE FLIES OUT 
Genuine Cortland Black Screen Wire 


3c per square foot (cut to size) 








24c ~ “(by the roll) 

4 Ib package Screen Tacks . re 
White City Screen Paint (It drys) 
Per gallon --$1.50 Per quart... .- .- 40 
Valentine’s Valspar Varnish (For the Outside Door) 
Per gallon... -- $4.75 Per quart... . - $1.30 
Praft & Lambert’s 61 Floor Varnish 
Per gallon..... $3.25 Per quart....... .90 
O. V. B. Floor Varnish 
Per gallon... ... $3.00 Per quart. ...... .85 
Revonoc Floor Varnish 
Per gallon... .. . $1.95 Per quart...-... .55 





Lawn Roller for Rent, 15c per hour. 


—H. HODGSON— 


HARDWARE AND PAINTS 


2234 E. 75th Street, cor. Luella 


Phone So. Chicago 1695 





F 














for rent at 15,cents per hour. Many people who have 
lawns and backyards do not feel that they can afford 
the expense of a lawn roller and hence such an offer 
to them will bring an immediate response. 

Mr. Hodgson’s advertisements are distinctly repre- 
sentative of the modern trend. In years gone by, the 
dealer who issued circulars or ran newspaper adver 
tisements filled every possible bit of space with cuts 
and type, acting on the supposition that the more you 
put into the space the more effective it would be. 
Now the up-to-date advertiser realizes that attractive- 
ness and simplicity in arrangement are prime essen 
tials. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
WARM AIR HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ASSOCIATION, JUNE 13. 


The following interesting and instructive program 
has been prepared for the Fourth Annual Convention 
of the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, which is to take place Wednesday, June 
13th, at 10:00 A. M., at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 


Ohio: 


Call to Order. 
Calling of the Roll. 
Reading Minutes. 
Communications. 
Reports of Officers. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Reports of Committees. 
Executive Committee. 
Committee on Uniform Lien Law. 
Committee on Advertising. 
Territorial Committees. 
8. “Advancing Furnace Heating.” 
Professor A. C. Willard, University of Illinois. 
9. “Stimulating the Dealer,” 
Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia. 
10. “Influencing the General Contractor,” 
Francis L. Gehr, Chicago. 
11. “Putting Warm Air Heating on the Map,” 
R. W. Menk, Chicago. 
New Business. 
Unfinished Business. 
Election of Officers. 
All Manufacturers Invited to Attend. 
All manufacturers of warm air heaters and acces- 
sories are cordially invited to take an active part in 
the meeting and to attend the luncheon during the 
noon recess. The program further points out that all 
these manufacturers are eligible for membership in 


the Association, some of the objects and aims of which 


Order of Business. 


STS or CODD 


eet eet 
Ha 9 DD 


are as follows: 
Object and Aims of the Association. 


A Cooperation governed by the wishes of the mem- 
bers that will benefit the producer, the dealer, and the 
consumer : . 

To advise the public of the advantages of Warm 
Air System of Heating and properly advertise our 
goods. 

To eliminate abuses, improve conditions in our busi- 
ness‘and protect our mutual interests. 

To formulate and advance the adoption of desirable 
building codes and to promote correct installation. 

To watch and guide legislation. 

To furnish a reliable Cost Formula for Manufac- 
turers and one for Dealers. 

To furnish information as to salesmen. 

To give constant attention to freight matters. 

To assist in the collection of slow accounts. 

To impress upor dealers and the public the value of 
proper pipe, fittings, registers, and other accessories. 

To interest architects and secure their endorsement 
of our method of heating. 

To induce educational institutions to give proper in- 
struction in Warm Air Heating. 


To keep the manufacturers in our industry in closer 
touch with each other and to have an organization al- 


ways ready for united effort. 
Officers. 

The officers of the Association are: John D. Green, 
Detroit, Michigan, President; F. T. Giblin, Utica, 
New York, Vice-president ; W. G. Wise, Akron, Ohio, 
Treasurer; and A. W. Williams, Columbus, Ohio, 
Secretary. The Executive Committee consists of 
John A. Howard, Dowagiac, Michigan; E. P. Miller, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Charles Seelbach, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and the officers. 





WARM AIR HEATER MEN URGED TO ATTEND 
CLEVELAND CONVENTIONS. 


The right hand of fellowship, say the F. Meyer and 
srother Company, Peoria, Illinois, awaits the men of 
the warm air heater industry who attend the two im- 
portant conventions in Cleveland next week. All are 
urged to arrange to be on hand when the curtain is 
raised at the Hollenden Hotel on June 12th, and to 
help make these meetings the most successful in the 
history of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors and the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association. 

The Convention of the Sheet Metal Association will 
take place at the Hollenden Hotel, June 12th to 15th, 
while the Heating and Ventilating Association will 
convene on June 13 at Hotel Statler. Those who at- 
tend are sure to profit by the trip as there will be four 
gala days, all crowded with instructive talks and pleas- 
urable entertainments. Friendly relations by the score 
will be renewed and plans will be discussed for the 
present and future. 


” 


FREE DEALER SERVICE FOR INSTALLERS OF 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 





Thousands of dollars are being spent each year by 
manufacturers in all lines to help the retail merchants 
dispose of their products. This is true in nearly every 
line, so it is well for the dealer to take advantage of 
these helps to reach his trade. 

One firm which is said to have developed this serv- 
ice, as far as is practical, are the manufacturers of the 
Front Rank Warm Air Heaters. They are striving to 
make the work of the installer as easy as possible, by 
furnishing attractive window and counter cards, store 
and newspaper advertising and at the same time, 
spending considerable sums in national advertising all 
of which works to the advantage of both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer. 

Write to Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, and they will fully advise 
you regarding their service to dealers. 





i; 
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HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY TO 
LOCATE IN LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. 





The Hart Manufacturing Company, manufacturers 
of the Hart Heating and Ventilating Systems, are ar- 
ranging to move from their present location at Grand 
Rapids, Wisconsin, to Louisville, Kentucky. The con- 
cern has been reorganized and the capital stock has 
been increased from $10,000 to $60,000 with half of 
it already subscribed for. A contract has been se- 
cured for stove pipe and army field ranges from the 
United States Government, amounting to $43,000, and 
as the Government depot is located just across the 
river from Louisville, and many more contracts will 
be let, conditions from this point alone look very 
favorable for the company. 


MAKING WARM AIR HEATER GAS TIGHT 
OF PRIME IMPORTANCE. 








In the design of the Superior Evrtite Warm Air 
Heater, shown in the accompanying illustration, the 
first consideration was to 
make it perfectly gas tight, 
and, according to the man- 
ufacturers, the ingenious 
construction of the combus- 
tion dome to a large extent 
solves this important prob- 
lem. The feed door, in- 
stead of being on a sepa- 
rate frame connected with 
oor ia, cement, is fitted directly to 

Warm Alr Henter. the combustion dome. 
There is no joint whatever at the feed door frame, 
and hence all chance of gas leakage at this point is 
said to be eliminated. 

Another important requisite for a successful warm 
air heater is a large radiating surface, and in this 
apparatus the air coming up through the casing is 
said to be quickly warmed by exceptionally large sur- 
faces. The Superior one-piece, cast iron radiator is 
described as providing an even metal and making the 
escape of gas or smoke impossible. It is set on a 
deep cup joint which affords a tight seal and allows 
for expansion and contraction. Full particulars are 
given in the catalog which can be obtained from the 
Utica Heater Company, 218-220 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, or the home office at Utica, New York. 








SHARES OF WIND VOID HOUSE COMPANY 
OFFERED FOR SALE. 





The Wind Void House Company, Chicago, owners 
of Wood’s Cold Zone Heat C-i-r-c-u-l-a-t-o-r patents, 
are offering for sale 1,251 of the 2,500 $10.00 capital 
stock shares of the Company at par. Payment is to be 
made at-the rate of $1,000.00 a year commencing 
March 1, 1918, and the intervening time is left for 
investigation, which, according to the Company, will 
fully prove the merits of their ventilated heating sys- 
tem which affords hot air ventilation as distinct from 
cold air ventilation. 
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The success of Wood's Cold Zone Warm Air Heater 
in bringing relief from bronchial troubles is said to 
establish the manufacturer’s contention that tubercu- 
losis germinates in the body because of impure air. 
By its construction, cold air is mixed with the circulat- 
ing warm air and revitalizes it to continuous circula- 
tion, and this continuous circulation brings relief from 
coughs and colds besides carrying the heated air with 
sufficient rapidity for the greatest economy without 
additional means for fire travel. Full particulars can 
be obtained by communicating with the Wind Void 
House Company, 143 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


o> 


PATENTS DEFLECTING PLATE FOR SMOKE 
FLUES. 





Under number 1,228,023, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Miles C. Huyette, Buffalo, 
New York, for a deflecting plate for smoke flues de- 
scribed in the following: 


The combination with a smoke- 
stack and a smoke flue of a deflect- 
ing plate, said plate comprising a 
stationary plate member and a 
movable plate member, an operat- 
ing shaft passing through the stack 
and connected with the adjacent 
ends of said plate members, and 
means for keeping said shaft and 
said movable plate members in 
their normal positions. 





—— 


SELF=CLEANING RADIATOR GREATLY 
ENHANCES EFFICIENCY OF WARM 
AIR HEATER. 


In the Wise Warm Air Heater, which is pictured 
herewith, the radiator is said to embrace every advan- 
tage of design and 
construction that 
can be desired, hav- 
ing a high rating 
for durability, econ- 2 
omy of fuel and “ae 
radiating power. It D1 | 
is made entirely of gaa 
cast iron, corrugated f 
to secure a large 
radiating surface, 
and is said to be 
self - cleaning as 
there is no place for 
the accumulation of 
soot and ashes. Ev- Wise Warm Alr Heater. 
ery part of the radiator, the manufacturers declare, is 
directly subject to the intense heat generated from our 
firepot, thus insuring prime heating surface on every 
inch of the radiator. A clean surface of this sort 
gives good radiation with a consequent appreciable 
saving in fuel. The radiator is further described as 
gas and smoke proof—there being one joint above the 
firepot and that securely packed with asbestos. Fur- 
ther information about the radiator and other parts of 
the Wise Warm Air Heater are contained in the cata- 
log which will be sent upon request, by the Wise Fur- 
nace Company, ‘Akron, Ohio. 
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SECTIONAL FIRE BRICK USED FOR FIREPOT 
OF WARM AIR HEATER. 

A somewhat different feature of a Warm Air Heat- 
er is the firepot constructed of fire brick, which is 
used in the “Home 
Comfort” Warm 
Air Heaters. The 
makers claim that 
the steel dome im- 
mediately surround- 
ing the fire is pro- 
tected by this tile, 
which is the very 
best obtainable. 

As shown in the 
accompanying illus- 
tration, this tile lin- 
ing is made in sec- 
tions, and when put 
in place is_ held 
firmly, on the prin- 
of an arch, 
without the aid of screws or bolts. Another point 
of interest concerning this feature is the fact that 
this firepot can be replaced through fire door in but 
a few minutes—without taking down pipes and re- 
moving casing or jacket. This, however, is but one 
of many noteworthy features which the “Home Com- 
fort’ Warm Air Heaters possess, for throughout the 
entire construction, points of a like superiority are to 
be found. The Wrought Iron Range Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri, which manufactures the “Home 
Comfort” Warm Air Heaters, issue an interesting 
booklet called “What ‘Home Comfort’ Users Say.” 
This booklet with any further information may be 
had from the manufacturers on request. 


i 
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Home Comfort Warm Air Heater. ciple 








WARM AIR HEATING IDEAL SYSTEM. 

The health and comfort of the home depends to a 
considerable extent upon the heating apparatus, which 
in importance, is second only to that of sanitary plumb- 
ing. 

Stoves are a development of the fireplaces of our 
ancestors. Their waste of fuel, their uncleanliness, 
and their inability to properly heat even one room 
are features recognized by most people. 

The Ideal Heating Apparatus (the Warm-air Fur- 
nace) is one that will promptly and continuously sup- 
ply every room in the house with enough warm, fresh 
air to make it comfortable in the coldest weather. 

It must be easy to manage, and not complicated in 
construction. 

It has the advantage, too, if properly installed, of 
supplying fresh air, while other systems demand spe- 
cial means for ventilation. 

From the standpoint of ventilation, direct steam 
heat would have little advantage over a stove, as it 
gives no means of supplying fresh air. The principal 
advantage of the warm air furnace is that it provides a 
cheap method of furnishing both heat and ventilation. 
—Prof. John R. Allen, Michigan University. 
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DISTINCTIVE CASING CONSTRUCTION ADDS 
TO EFFICIENCY OF WARM AIR 
HEATER. 


Among the many advanced ideas incorporated in 
Schill’s New Idea Warm Air Heater, a phantom view 
of which is shown here- 
with is the distinctive cas- 
ing design. The casings 
are composed of one sheet 
of galvanized iron and one 
sheet of corrugated iron 
inside, with a sheet of as- 
bestos sheathing between, 
all securely riveted  to- 
gether. The corrugated 
sheet, it is said, admits a 
free and uniform passage 
of air between the sheets, 





Gentine Ateae ttee while asbestos, being a 
en non-conductor, prevents 


Phantom View, with Casing. 
heat from escaping into the cellar. Another feature 


of these casings is that they can be put on or taken off 
without disturbing the other parts of the warm air 
heater, and are so said to be designed that by the use 
of a screw driver they can be made to fit tight all 
around, preventing the entrance of dust or dirt which 
eventually find their way into the rooms above. These 
and other important points of the New Idea Warm 
Air Heater are described in the catalog of Schill 
Warm Air Heaters which can be secured by writing to 
the Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio. 


ae 


~ PARAGRAPHS. ~ 





The Scientific Heater Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has purchased the land and buildings of the Cuyahoga 
Stamping Machine Company at Cleveland for a con- 
sideration of about $90,000.00. 

The Neiman Heater Company, which is capitalized 
for $10,000.00, has been incorporated in New York to 
manufacture warm air heaters and steam heating sup- 
The incorporators are, A. Nutt, H. Wabst and 
Beiman of The Bronx, N. Y. 


plies. 
Pes Oi 
The Danville Stove & Manufacturing Company, of 
Danville, Pennsylvania, are always looking out for 
the interest of their employes. Their latest effort for 
the convenience of their employes is the construction 
of a building so that the help may enjoy bathing facil- 
ities every day. They are constructing a concrete 
building 66x22 feet, which is to contain shower baths. 
The building will also be provided with 176 sheet steel 
lockers, each perfectly ventilated. 
Jecinitaecinaibipdlpiiomaniiaanicete 
Taking Chances. 
There was a man who fancied that by driving good 
and fast 
He’d get his car across the track before the train came 
past ; 
He’d miss the engine by an inch, and make the train- 
hands sore— 
There was a man who fancied this; there isn’t any 
more. 
—Railway Conductor. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE. 
TINSMITH 


SDI ETS 





PATTERNS FOR CANOE. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Replying to the inquiry of Subscriber who wished a 
lay-out for a canoe: The enclosed drawing will give 
you the idea of procedure. 





———— 


When this is done, then draw the half section 
through ribs projecting your heights and then picking 
the half plan lines, and setting them over at the top. 
The other lines are drawn to suit the eye, which is near 
enough for ordinary boat building. But when you 
wish to make a boat that is properly proportioned, then 
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Development of Patterns for Canoe, 


In this case the drawings are drawn arbitrarily, and 
I would suggest when you make your real boat, take 
the measurements from some ready-made canoe; also 
as nearly as possible get the designs for ribs. In this 
way your canoe will be properly shaped without any 
guess work or experimenting. 

In this case we first draw the half side elevation to 
the required height, length and curvature at the nose. 
Draw your plan to conform to the elevation, seeing 
that you get the right curvature. The next step is to 
space the side elevation or the center line into as many 
equal spaces as you wish to have pieces, or to suit the 
number of ribs you wish to place on the inside. 


it is necessary to study the lines of friction on the 
boat’s body. This is a separate line of knowledge and 
you must get this from boat building magazines or 
technical works. 

The above lay-out is all that is necessary to begin 
laying out the patterns; but for convenience in this 
case, we have a copy as shown by the working draw- 
ing below the plan. The first two sections or ribs are 
reproduced as shown. The nose of the boat requires 
no section as it is a sharp edge of which the curved 
line is where you work from. 

From here on, continue with the process of tri- 
angulation, laying out the diagram of true lengths for 
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the nose of canoe as shown by “A.” In like manner 
lay out the true length for the next piece “B.” The 
heights are picked from the sectional lines in the work- 
ing drawing. With this, the patterns “A” and “B” are 
laid out, using the stretchouts for the nose as points 
2-4-6, etc. The stretchout for the other sides is picked 
from the section. 

In this way each piece must be laid out separately. 
Of course in the middle or that part of the canoe which 
has the same shape for some distance, several pieces 
would be the same. Laps must be allowed for rivet- 
ing; the rivets should be placed about an inch apart 
and the seam well sweated with solder. Small channel 
iron is used as the ribs, and also for the lower runner 
or the keel of the boat. 





BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS TENDER BANQUET 
TO ALBION AND KALAMAZOO, 
MICHIGAN, TRADE 
ASSOCIATES. 





The Sheet Metal Contractors of Albion, Michigan, 
and Kalamazoo, Michigan, were splendidly entertained 
on Thursday evening, May 31st, at a banquet tendered 
them by the Sheet Metal Contractors Association of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, at Battle Creek. 

I, E. Ederle, secretary of the Michigan Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association, acted as toastmaster, intro- 
ducing the various speakers in his usual happy man- 
ner. After the banquet had been partaken of and 
thoroughly enjoyed, the gathering was entertained by 
F. M. Strong of Battle Creek, who made a short ad- 
dress, C. L. Burch, of the Wrought Iron Range Com- 
pany of St. Louis, with some clever stories, and Harry 
Strong of Battle Creek, a whistling soloist, who gave 
two selections, 

The principal speaker of the evening was Alfred A. 
Green of the National Lead Company, who took for 
his subject “Cooperation.” The speaker brought out 
forcibly the many phases of cooperation in his usual 
convincing manner, pointing out its advantages to the 
men before him and showing how with its use much 
better trade conditions could be secured for them. 

The occasion was an unusually happy one and will 
be long remembered by all who had the pleasure of 


attending. 


4-+ 
o> 





MANUFACTURE OF TIN PLATE FOR FOOD . 


CONTAINERS COMMANDS ATTENTION 
OF MILLS. 





The shortage of tin plate, which was made acute by 
the entrance of the United States into the war and 
the subsequent tremendous demand for tinned food 
containers, has caused manufacturers to concentrate 
their efforts on turning out this material. The Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, announce that the manufacture of tin plate for 
food containers, and of products to meet the require- 
ments of the Government is commanding the first ef- 
fort and attention of the Company, and they appre- 
ciate the co-operation of the buying and consuming 


trades to that end. 
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. WISCONSIN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
AND JOURNEYMEN FORM JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 





The first meeting of the joint committee which is 
composed of representatives of the Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association and the Journeymen 
in the trade was held on Sunday, June 3d, at Brisbane 
Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The meeting was more for the purpose of organiza- 
tion than anything else and the following members 
were present, John Bogenberger, V. S. Kubly, R. F. 
Jeske, Paul L. Biersach, ex-officio, and Otto Geussen- 
haimer, ex-officio, of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, and Henry Rumpel, Henry Eif- 
fert and N. J. Ording from the Association of Sheet 
Metal Journeymen of Wisconsin. 

President Geussenhainer who called the meeting to 
order, made plain its objects which was for the wel- 
fare of both the Masters and the Journeymen and sug- 
gested the committee be made a permanent one, so 
that all matters of importance which came up, could 
be investigated, worked upon and adjusted to the best 
interest of the metal trade in general: 

This suggestion was adopted and the organization 
of the committee perfected by the election of John 
3ogenberger as chairman and Henry Rumpel as sec- 
retary. 

A general discussion followed the organization of 
matters of interest to the trade but as it was the first 
meeting no definite action was taken but the sugges- 
tion was made that the secretaries of both organiza- 
tions keep in close touch with all matters of impor- 
tance which are transpiring, so as to work in the clos- 
est co-operation. 

It was also voted that the joint committee would 
remain in force till June, 1918, or until successors 
have been appointed. 

One of the important matters considered and what 
will be undoubtedly the real object of the committee 
was that it will work out a plan of uniform agreement 
between the Master Sheet Metal Contractors and the 
Journeymen of the state. Efforts are also to be made 
to have the Wisconsin Legislature pass a law, allow- 
ing for the licensing of Masters and Journeymen. 

The meeting adjourned subject to a call of the 


chairman. 


= = 


ACCOMMODATION FOR SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS AT CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION. 





Delegates and visitors to the Annual Conventions 
of the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors and the Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors to be 
held in Cleveland, June 12th to 15th, are cordially 
invited to make their headquarters at the offices of the 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Company, 1449 West 9th 
Street, during their stay in Cleveland. Stenographers 
and telephones will be at the guests’ command, the 
offices and the office staff will be at their service and 
they can have their mail and parcels addressed to 


the Company’s offices. 
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Sixth Annual Meeting of the Metal Branch, 


National Hardware Association 








Although the attendance was ngf as good as a year 
ago the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association of the United 
States, held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
on Friday and Saturday, June Ist and 2d, proved 
highly interesting and instructive to those who found 
it possible to attend. It was also shown that the Metal 
Branch had grown during the year, 

During the two day’s session many interesting 
papers were read and discussed, all of them of vital 
interest to the trade; the gathering was splendidly en- 
tertained and everyone departed with a feeling they 
had been well repaid for their attendance. 

The meeting opened at 10:15 on Friday morning 





W. H. Donlevy. 
Chairman, Metal Branch, 
National Hardware Agsscciaticn. 


with annual address by W. H. Donlevy, Chairman of 
the Metal Branch, who in his speech referred to the 
admittance of seventeen new members during the year 
and during the meeting, three more applications for 
membership were favorably acted upon. 


He said: 
Chairman W. H. Donlevy’s Address. 

Again it is my privilege and pleasure to welcome you to 
our annual convention. 

For the past two years our annual meetings were held 
under abnormal conditions, but today we are assembled un- 
der the most unusual, not to say, critical conditions, which 
have ever confronted us. 

We are engaged in international strife, all markets are 
chaotic and no man can, with safety, predict what a day 
may bring forth. 

For these and many other reasons, I believe it is a fitting 
time for us to hold our usual conference. 

Our deliberations should be patriotic, conservative and 
practical. 

I believe all thoughtful men todzy realize the necessity 
and value of the educational work which flows from such 


an organization as ours, surely, the exchange of thought, 
opinion and experience—of manufacturers and jobbers from 
all parts of the country, should be of especial value to us at 
this time. 

Therefore, I earnestly invite each member present to 
participate in the discussions, no matter how briefly, and 
offer suggestions, that we may all derive a personal benefit 
from each session. 

We have endeavored to formulate an interesting pro- 
gram but will welcome the introduction of any subject 
which may be of general interest, in addition to those listed. 


Before the roll call, C. A. Knapp, of Knapp and 
Spencer Company, Sioux City, Iowa, president of the 
National Hardware Association, made a few remarks 
during which he congratulated the Metal Branch on 
its activities and extended an invitation to all present 
to attend the annual convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Following the roll call, the report of the Metal Com- 
mittee was read after which W. L. Munro, of the 
American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, made 
an address on “The General Situation.” He said in 


part: 
The General Situation. 

Gentlemen: It is a great honor to be asked to address a 
convention of men engaged in a line of business, so im- 
portant to the welfare of the country as yours is, at the 
present time. Its very importance requires the most carefu! 
thought, prudent judgment and forceful decision on the part 
of each and everyone connected with it. At a time when 
every loyal American is planning how he can best serve his 
country, your industry will be depended upon to supply its 
full share of the country’s needs. To the extent to which 
you live up to the country’s expectations, you will win your 
place in the confidence of the people. Either you will win 
the respect, praise and future good will of the country as a 
whole, or you will arouse its contempt, vituperation and; hos- 
tilitv. I need not point out to any gathering of business men 
how much good-will contributes to success. 

The Labor Shortage. 

In considering the shortage of labor it is necessary to 
point out that with the calling out of the National Guard anc 
the Draft Army, conditions will be worse. There is little 
or no relief in sight for this situation. We have always re- 
lied on immigration to supply the shortage . Now this is im- 
nossible, either during the war or for a long period after it. 
I do not believe any of the European Countries will permit 
their male labor to emigrate for many years after the war. 
The only relief in sight for some industries during the war 
will be from the shifting of labor from one class of indus- 
tries to another, as I shall refer to later. The only solution 
at present is the introduction, wherever possible, of more 
labor-saving machinery. Even this is obviously a most dif- 
ficult change to make at the present time. 

We must also consider the supply of fuel. The past win- 
ter has been a sad experience for many manufacturers and 
the coming winter promises to be worse. Those portions of 
the country that depended upon natural gas have not only 
been short, but the supply for next winter will be still less. 
The supply, of coal, that was short the past winter, will be 
entirely inadequate during the coming winter, on account of 
the very large increase in consumption of coal made neces- 
sary by the decrease in the gas supply, and the necessity 
of shipping larger quantities of coal than ever before to 
Italy, France and the countries who have always depended 
on England for their supply. 

The shortage in raw materials and supplies is another 
very important factor, for which no relief is in sight. We 
have already been greatly hampered from this cause, but 
business will be hampered still more in the months to come. 
We all realize that all industries have been working to the 
limit of their efforts, but still the supply of raw material is 
inadequate. If such is the case, where is the increased sup- 
ply to come from? What is raw material for one industry 
is usually the finished product of another. How can you 
expect to increase the supply with less labor available for its 
production? We must expect that the creation of our new 
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armies will seriously affect the supply of materials, and conse- 
quently the amount of the finished product. 

In addition to these shortages, we will have with us the 
well-known but never welcome “car shortage.” When you 
look around your mill, your factory or your warehouse, and 
take mental note of how much money you could make if the 
railroads would only get your materials in and your goods 
out, you blame the railroads for not having cars enough, 
trackage enough and motive power enough. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what branch is at fault; we blame them just the same. 
But we are forced to admit that we have no right to com- 
plain. Aren’t they doing all they can, and more than they 
ever did before, and more than you or they ever expected 
they would have the opportunity of doing? We didn’t see 
this unheard of, this marvelous, this stupendous prosperity 
coming; and we didn’t prepare for it. Yet we blame the rail- 
roads for not having foreseen and prepared accordingly. The 
business has outgrown the railroads, but hasn’t your busi- 
ness done the same with you? 

We have already seen that it is impossible to count on 
any increase in the supply of labor generally, but rather we 
must make provision to supply the places of those who are 
called out with the Armies. The only relief that is possible 
will come from a shifting of labor from one class of business 
that is not useful or essential in the conduct of the war, to 
other classes of business that are. All those lines of busi- 
ness whose products relate to the supplying, equipping, pro- 
visioning and maintaining of an army will feel an increased 
demand on their resources to supply the Governments’ needs, 
while other lines of business that are not useful,’ necessary 
or essential for the Army, must suffer a very serious setback 
for a time. Dealers and buyers who have been depending 
upon receiving from manufacturers a line of goods which 
the Government now requires are going to be disappointed, 
and many enterprises now under way will be delayed in com- 
pletion, and others in contemplation will be abandoned. This 
is unavoidable. It is necessary that we marshal our indus- 
tries so as to permit the proper carrying on of the war. The 
labor that is thrown out of employment by reason of curtail- 
ment in certain lines of industry, will be used in other lines 
contributing to the Government’s needs. 

The difficulties of getting materials and the impending 
increased shortage of labor is bound to affect to some extent 
the launching of new enterprises. Moreover, the cost of 
erection and construction of new work has also reached a 
point where people begin to hesitate about making new com- 
mitments. This is evidenced by the falling off in building 
permits during the past two months. While there may be 
a readjustment along certain lines of iron and steel products, 
yet the demands of the trade as a whole for iron and steel 
products will, during the war, be greater than ever. 

I believe one of the causes for the slowing down of 
business along certain lines which is already in evidence, is 
also the result of the desire of people to save their money 
during a war in which their country is involved. Many lines 
of mercantile business have already felt the effect of this 
saving in the falling off of their business, but this falling off 
in those particular lines is not going to affect the country as 
a whole. 

It amuses me to read in the papers interviews with 
prominent merchants and advertisements of successful busi- 
ness concerns, pointing out the bad results that will follow 
if the people persist in economizing and saving their money. 
The people are called upon to go about their business in the 
usual way, living in their usual manner and spending their 
money as freely as if we had never heard of a war. England 
labored under that mistaken idea at the beginning of the 
war. The whole country took great pride in pointing out 
that in spite of all Europe being involved in war, in Eng- 
land they were doing “BUSINESS AS USUAL.” Mer- 
chants displayed the sign before their shops and felt that 
they were performing a patriotic duty. The idea was meri- 
torious, but the carrying out of it impracticable in a state 
of war such as this war has proved to be. It was not long 
before a change came over business, the same kind of a 
change that in a lesser degree must come over business in 
this country. That change was the realization that all the 
resources of the country must be devoted to the successful 
carrying on of the war and that any expenditure of its re- 
sources in anything that did not directly contribute to the 
successful carrying on of the war was weakening the power 
of the nation, and England awoke from her dream of 
“BUSINESS AS USUAL,” to “BUSINESS THAT IS 
USEFUL.” Before this awakening, the English people acted 
in much the same manner as some merchants would have 
our people act, with the result that at a time when they 
should have been hushanding all their means and laying away 
savings for a time when the cost of living would be greater. 
they were spending their money on unnecessaries. The 
amount of money spent for musical instruments and_ vic- 
trolas in England the first year after the war began was the 
greatest that England had ever known. It is a significant 
fact that all these instruments are now on the forbidden list 
of imports. Has England been injured through the enforced 
economy of its people? Was there ever a more mistaken 
idea of the basis of a nation’s prosperity than to think that 
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it depends on the extravagance of its people? Does a nation 
prosper most when its people become spendthrifts? Can we 
hope to build up prosperity by indulging in luxuries or ex- 
travagance? We may as well try to lift ourselves up by our 
own boot-straps! Thank God the prosperity of this country 
rests upon a firmer base than the extravagance of its people! 
A nation’s wealth is measured by the resources of its people. 
This is a time to economize, to save, to husband all re- 


sources! All we do not need for ourselves we can sell 
= at a profit. The more we waste the less we have to 
sell. 


This address was followed by a general discussion 
of “Probable Developments the Result of the War 
Which Will Effect the Metal Business,” lead by E. 
T. Sproul of the Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, 
Ohio. 

The discussion, “The Outlook for the Future,” was 
led by William W. Justice, Jr., of N. and G. Taylor 


Company, Philadelphia. He said: 
The Outlook for the Future. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Your committee have 
very courteously asked me to open a discussion on “The 
Outlook for the Future,” and while a manufacturer’s proper 
place these days would appear to be at his plant in speeding 
up his output, and in doing everything in his power to in- 
crease production, the work which the Metal Branch have 
been directing and accomplishing during the last year or so 
met with such hearty approval on the part of our organiza- 
tion that I felt that if there was any chance of my being 
able to add a small word of encouragement and help to the 
work that it was incumbent upon a representative of our 
company to attend this convention and give such assistance 
as was possible. 

Further, the subject which was assigned, while rather 
elastic in its possibilities, appealed to me as of particular 
moment at this time. : 

You will recall the remark of James Brice, the eminent 
English economist who said— 

“There is no influence in any community 
more potent and powerful for the accomplish- 
ment of good than that of the business men un- 
selfishly banded together for the purpose of pro- 
moting the general welfare of the entire citi- 
zenship.” 

The days of looking askance at one’s competitors and 
of lack of co-operation appear to be changing in this coun- 
try into a period of co-operation and systematized associa- 
tion work. A great many competitors are nowadays realiz- 
ing the fact that it is necessary to get together or they will 
not be competitors. During the past few years we have 
seen a very changed attitude on the part of this Govern- 
ment towards Association work, and if we are to look for 
big results in the future, it will certainly be through the 
Value of Trade Associations and co-operation with the 
Government to this end. 

As illustrations of my point, I call your attention to the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission, and what it has 
done to point out to American business men the advantages 
of proper cost accounting and up-to-date methods. I mention 
the good work of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, whose efforts are becoming more and more useful 
in welding together the various smaller trade-association 
units in this country. I mention the work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in its effort to co-operate with 
American business men, and just recently of course the won- 
derful work which has already been done by the Council of 
National Defence. 

Encouraging Prospects Ahead. 

As far as the immediate business outlook of our own 
industry is concerned, we have very encouraging prospects 
ahead, but the future will be what we choose to make of it 
through proper and well directed efforts. 

Naturally our thoughts at this time are directed towards 
the world war, from which this country has not found it 
possible to keep aloof, and if one might venture prophecy 
it would be that when we emerge from this colossal conflict 
of nations it will be to find the relations of the American 
Government and the American business men strengthened 
and systematized and developed to a point which will enable 


American business men to take the foremost part in the 
world’s business. As far as the immediate future of the 
sheet metal trade is concerned, and particularly the tin and 
terne plate business, it would seem, at first blush, as though 


there were a number of factors working which would be of 
considerable injury to the business. The government’s action 
in showing consumers of tin plate that in many instances 
they can use other materials for non-perishable goods, and 
that they can pack certain articles in paper cartons or wooden 
boxes, for which heretofore they have been in the custom of 
using tin plate, and the high cost of terne plates for roofing 
materials, thus calling consumers’ attention to inferior ar- 
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ticles or roofing material, would both seem to be detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the business. But to offset this 
the needs during the last few years for tin and terne plate 
would appear to be on the increase, and as we develop this 
country will probably come to a realization of the fact that 
the world markets will be of increasing magnitude, and that 
no well balanced manufacturing concern should be depend- 
ent on the domestic market for its entire outlet. 

We must learn one lesson which this war has brought to 
us, namely—to think in terms of world trade, and that we 
cannot be isolated either politically or in our merchandizing 
from the other countries of the world. 

May Never Return to Low Values. 

In the opinion of those best fitted to judge, it is deemed 
extremely unlikely whether we shall ever return to the low 
values existing prior to the present world war. It has been 
the history of other countries that the general level of wages 
for labor have advanced after previous wars, and they will 
be advanced after this war, and will likely continue on a 
high plane. The restoration period is likely to be a period 
of considerable activity. Better organization, better man- 
agement, better knowledge of costs and better knowledge of 
trade relations will probably offset the characteristic Amer- 
ican tendencies towards severe depressions and acute booms, 
which our business charts inditate as characteristic in this 
country during previous decades. 

As a hopeful index of the future we call attention to 
the importance of manufacturers and others considering the 
advantages of bonus and profit sharing plans for their em- 
ployees. The relations of capital and labor. while they may 
go through some trying periods, we think will eventually 
work out in this country on a saner basis than they have 
ever been before, and while the conditions existing on the 
other side are more serious than most of us probably have 
any idea of the United States should come out of this world 
calamity benefited by the ordeal. 

We wonder whether the average American business man 
realizes the possibilities confronting us today in the eastern 
hemisphere. We must not be so intent upon dividing the 
proceeds of present prosperity that we fail to safeguard its 
permanence. 

Sir Arthur Henderson, a member of the British War 
Council, announced a few days ago that 7,000,000 men have 
been killed. The total casualties, that is, the total number 
of killed, wounded and missing, among all the armies en- 
gaged, reaches the amazing figure of 45,000,000, or half the 
total population of the United States. : 

In the present number of the Atlantic Monthly a well 
known French writer, in an article on Pan-Germanism, calls 
attention to the astonishing fact that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary’s population, including its vassals, represents a total 
population of 176 million, while the total population of France 
and Great Britain represents a population only of 76 million. 
With Russia now practically non-active in the campaign the 
resources in men of the countries engaged becomes a very 
critical matter, and one which we should all look squarely 
in the face. 

If I might leave one thought with you in this conven- 
tion it would be that we all give the most serious consid- 
eration as to what we can do at once to the utmost of our 
power, to do “our bit.” 

In our sheltered aloofness so many miles from the con- 
flict we perhaps do not appreciate the possibilities which are 
ahead of us. 

In closing I should like to use the words of our Presi- 
dent in his message of April 2nd to the joint session of the 
two houses of Congress on the war— 

“Tt is a fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful people 
into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, 
civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. 

But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—our democracy, for the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own governments, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. 

“To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes. everything that we are and everything that we have, 
with the pride of those who know that the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might for the principles that gave her birth and happiness 
and the peace which she has treasured. 

“God helping her, she can do no other.” 


The discussion, “Are the Prevailing’ High Prices 
Curtailing Demand? Have Competing Materials Had 
Similar Advances?” was to have been lead by O. T. 
Ross of the Delphos Manufacturing Company but in 
his absence the discussion was lead by H. L. Mc- 
Kenzie of the Canton Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, 
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and John Remsen of the Stark Rolling Mill Company 


of Canton, Ohio: 
Owing to the absence of G. S. Winters, of Van 


Camp Hardware and Iron Company, the discussion, 
‘How Has the Percentage of Profit Obtainable Been 


’ 


Affected by Present High Prices?’ was omitted. 
The next was the report of the Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness Committee read by the chairman, C. J. Riter of 


Riter Brothers and Company, Philadelphia, as follows: 
Report of the Cost of Doing Business Committee. 

Last October the Secretary sent each of us a copy of an 
anonymous article entitled “A Bald Headed ‘O’ and Its 
Meaning.” One paragraph in this article was as follows: 

“You fail to appreciate or realize just how valuable the 
word ‘Percentage’ is in your business. This is one word the 
metal man does not know the meaning of, and one word the 
hardware man does know the meaning of. It took our 
friends a long time to become educated, but they know their 
lesson,’ know and watch percentage, just as closely as the 
banker.” 

Our friend stated an important truth. We have found 
in our investigation that the metal houses do not scrutinize 
and analyze their expense accounts as closely as the whole- 
sale distributors of hardware. . 

You will note considerable variation in the total expense 
figures of house Number 1] and house Number 16, This may 
be accounted for in a number of ways. 

In some sections of the country, and particularly at this 
time, it is possible to secure employes at a lower wage than 
in other sections. Location also renders possible a large 
variation in the rent account. This is also true in the sala- 
ries paid to principals, some executives who own businesses 
being content with a nominal drawing account. 

Another item which may account for the variation is 
that some houses are content with a small profitable busi- 
ness, while others endeavor for a large tonnage business. 
This tonnage business decreases the percentage of selling ex- 
pense, but we hope it does not mislead those engaged in it 
when making prices generally. 

During the past two or three years, the volume of sales 
in dollars and cents has greatly increased, but the tonnage 
has remained about the same, or at least it has not had the 
large percentage of increase that the volume of dollars and 
cents has had. 

It would be interesting to see the cost per ton of han- 
dling rentals in 1914 in comparison with 1916 and 1917. We 
think the figures would surprise and shock us. The present 
is a period of inflated values. A house which in 1914 did 
a business of half a million dollars possibly last year did 
three-quarters of a million. If the cost of a house in 1914 
was 14 per cent and the cost last year with an increase in 
volume of 50 per cent was the same, what will the cost be 
when conditions and prices are normal again. When the 
volume is again half a million dollars, will the expense ac- 
count be 21 per cent? 

It seems to your committee that now is the appropriate 
time to give your salesmen a selling price, only. For the 
past two years it has been difficult to keep ourselves properly 
posted on the cost and our salesmen have had only a selling 
price. Why ever again tell them the cost, or if you feel you 
must, let it be the true cost, with all the selling expenses 
added to it. 

The report of the entertainment committee was 


read, following which Chauncey Carter of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce delivered an address, after 
which adjournment was taken for luncheon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session of Friday was called to order 
at two o’clock, opening with the discussion “Are Man- 
ufacturers Filling Orders as Promptly as Possible?” 
lead by E. L. Westwood, of the Wheeling Metal and 
Manufacturing Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, 


who said: 
Address by E. L. Westwood. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the National Hardware 
Association: When the invitation was extended by our chair- 
man, Mr. Donlevy, to make a few remarks on the subject, 
“Are the Mills Filling Orders as Promptly as Is Possible 
Under Existing Conditions,’ I replied that I was not very 
well qualified to respond with a full discussion of the sul- 
ject so important to many of us at this time. 

In discussing the subject, “Are the Mills Filling Orders 
as Promptly as Is Possible?” I assume the point at issue is, 
are the mills filling the oldest and lowest priced orders first 
giving their customers the proper space on their production 
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schedule in preference to the later, higher priced, and more 
desirable business ? 

There is every evidence that the mills are doing all they 
can to secure the greatest possible output under existing con- 
ditions, and the market price alone guarantees this statement. 
To speak with authority as to whether the mills are deliv- 
ering customers’ orders in turn with preference to later, 
higher priced business, and to reach a correct answer to this 
question, would entail a knowledge to be gained only from 
the mills order books, a study of which would reveal the 
fact as to whether customers’ orders were being handled in 
turn, irrespective of price at which the order was sold. 

This knowledge, of course, we do not have; our own 
experience leads us to answer that the mills are doing all 
they can to fill orders, treating their customers fairly under 
present conditions. 

We have suffered from “late delivery,” as doubtless you 
all have suffered, but we believe the mills are serving us the 
very best they can, along with their other customers, under 
the most adverse conditions they have ever been called upon 
to meet. 

Viewpoint of the Mills. 

Let us consider a moment the mills’ viewpoint, which is 
the viewpoint of those in charge of its affairs, 

The steel business is commandeered by the highest calibre 
men in the United States today—men who are not alone too 
wise, but too big, and too fairminded to sacrifice a cus- 
tomer’s rights to play for today’s temporary advantage. 

We all know that the temptation to serve the highest 
bidder exists, as the shortage of steel became more acute and 
buyers bid fancy prices, for a place in the production sched- 
ule, for the tonnage needed; naturally, the mills have made 
every effort to increase their production to the last pound 
that they might offer at the unprecedented high prices; but 
we do not believe they have taken this business to be given 
preference over their earlier commitments. 

You may ask if higher priced business has not preceded 
your older orders, “Why are the mills so far behind,” and 
I believe the answer to this question lies in a study of the 
conditions of the past year. 

Few could foresee more than a small part of the diffi- 
culty the mills were to encounter in delivering the heaviest 
tonnages they have ever been called upon to produce. 

War Responsible for Conditions. 

The world war, in its development large responsible 
for these conditions, was a matter of day to day study, and 
none could have predicted the magnitude of this primary 
cause or its far reaching effect. 

We have all heard of car shortage and fuel shortage, 
of acid shortage and labor shortage, but these handicaps 
were not foreseen and discounted when the orders were 
being written and entered on the mill’s order books. 

These shortages curtailing production, reducing the mills’ 
estimated output, have placed your orders and our orders 
farther behind on the schedule. 

The shortage of fuel became so acute that furnaces had 
to be banked and the steel production lost for a period. 

In our own plant we were using gas as fuel. During 
the winter months many times our plant was closed down 
tight on a half hour’s notice, and three or four days out of 
a week’s output totally lost, due to fuel shortage. 

To work around this we were obliged to dismantle our 
galvanizing shop, rebuild our furnaces for coal as a fuel, 
and even then lost some output due to fuel shortage; having 
pee tied up in transit with the plant shut down for lack o4 

uel. 

It has been our further experience with the mills that 
sometimes after the sheet bars were rolled they were held 
for weeks because the mills could not secure cars to transfer 
the sheet bars to their sheet mills. 

Car Shortage Vital Trouble. 

In our own plant we have had carloads of galvanized 
sheets and other manufactured materials, ready for shipment, 
and have been forced to carry this material in our ware- 
house for as long as four or five weeks, waiting on the rail- 
road company to provide equipment in which to load, and 
having the order for cars up with the railroad company 
daily we could not secure equipment which we were privi- 
leged to load to the “required destination,’ owing to the 
rulings imposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
covering the movement of cars. 

To illustrate. A car of sheets ready for shipment on 
April lst to a customer in the East might remain unshipped 
on May 5th, while a car of sheets produced May Ist (one 
month later) might be placed in transit to a western cus- 
tomer (if the western point cars were readily obtainable) 
and the eastern destination embargoed. 

This condition resolved itself into “filling orders accord- 
ing to available car service” with respect to where the cars 
might be routed instead of the ordinary practice of shipping 
“according to schedule.” 

here are with us today a number of mill representatives 
who have been and are at the present time working against 
these conditions and trying to do the best they can to dis- 
charge their obligations to their customers. 
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With these troubles fresh in mind, they doubtless can 
tell you far better than myself of some of the conditions 
they have had to contend with and give you further assur- 
ance that “the mills are doing the best they can to fill or- 
ders” under present conditions. 

We take this opportunity of thanking our chairman for 
the privilege given of expressing our continued faith in the 
manufacturers who are serving us and believe that we should 
increase our faith in the mills, knowing that while we are 
having to wait on materials, we are getting a square deal 
and conditions are beyond the manufacturers’ control. 


“The Future Conditions of the Galvanized Sheet 
Market” was to have been discussed by C. L. Pollock 
of the Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Pennsylvania, 
but in his absence a paper was read by T. D. Callahan 
of the Canton Steel Company, Canton, Ohid, on the 


same subject. He said: 
The Future of the Galvanized Sheet Market. 

Gentlemen: I thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me by the invitation to address you. The subject assigned 
me is, however, embarrassing in that you might expect of 
me expert and infallible knowledge of what the future has 
in store for us as manufacturers, and you as distributors of 
this important product of the mines and the mills. You 
doubtless are all familiar with the notoriety Chicago has 
received through the exposure of its nest of clairvoyants 
and seers, and no doubt this is the reason for my selection 
as the proper person to foretell the future of the galvanized 
sheet market with unfailing accuracy. But I trust I shall 
not be compelled to furnish a surety bond that any opinion 
[ may advance must be true. As I do not happen to be the 
seventh son of a seventh son, I decline to be held financially 
responsible for any act of yours which might be influenced 
by my remarks. Hence, I accord you gentlemen for the 
future the same great American privilege you have enjoyed 
in the recent past, which permits you to do your own guess- 
ing. You may play it open or copper the bet—it is all the 
same to me, and doubtless many of you will do both. 

There is an old proverb which tells us we can only judge 
the future by the past. But with the subject in hand, I find 
no past with which to make comparison. It might be perti- 
nent to remark, in retrospect, however, that since the slight 
misunderstanding in Europe, the gentlemen here assembled 
have found their sheet department the most profitable of any 
department in their business. And I can hardly congratulate 
any of you with farsightedness in achieving the pleasing re- 
sult, as the success of many of you was due entirely to the 
socalled “jug handled contracts” supplied you through the 
laxity of the mills in not making commitments irrevocable 
and binding on both seller and buyer. This, however, is past 
history, and it is my belief that this method of contracting 
will never be revived. The fates have been kind to you 
gentlemen for the past three years, and the question before 
you now is: What are your obligations to your clientiele for 
the future? Prices on. galvanized sheets are high—higher 
than ever before known by the oldest among you. Agricul- 
tural products are also high, making the purchasing power of 
the farmer (who is the ultimate consumer in a very large 
degree) greater in proportion than the advance he is called 
upon to pay for galvanized sheet products, which are indis- 
pensable to him. Hence, it would appear that your duty to 
your customers is to continue to carry a well assorted stock, 
enabling you to meet all demands upon you, keeping your 
tonnage in warehouse as low as is consistent with a well 
assorted stock. I feel assured that the men with the stock 
will continue to make the money and will doubtless run away 
with many of the former customers of jobbers, who fear to 
carry a stock sufficient to meet the demands of their regular 
patrons. 
Speculation Not Encouraged. 

Neither the company I happen to represent or myself 
feel disposed to encourage speculation in sheets at this time. 
Such a policy would hardly be safe for buyer or seller. We 
would rather encourage current buying, or buying your needs 
from day to day, as your necessities arise. You are all, [| 
believe, fortified against serious loss by this method, as you 
doubtless have set aside a fund to cover declines, which must 
eventually come. But as supply and demand are the regu- 
lators of price, in my judgment, a free supply of galvanized 
sheets seems so remote, and its demand is still in an abnormal 
state. You gentlemen can continue to buy sheets at the best 
prices obtainable and make a handsome profit on the resale. 

As to contracts, it is difficult to conjecture at this time 
what the policy of mills will be relative to forward selling. 
I believe none of the mills at this time have any considerable 
tonnage on contract. Their bookings, so far as I can learn, 
heing for prompt shipment or at mill’s convenience. Fur- 
ther, I do not know that the jobbers are interested in buying 
for forward delivery, due to their inability to forecast the 
future. With manufacturers consuming galvanized sheets, 
however, it is necessary to anticipate their needs to meet 
their obligations. And such buyers, as heretofore, will prob- 
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ably be offered contrac under the present irrevocable form, 
which binds them to take out the tonnage and permits of 
no revision or change of price. Some jobbers have in mind 
that mills if they do not secure from you the generous ton- 
nage of the past will inaugurate a campaign among small 
dealers, whom the jobber had formerly supplied. I can 
hardly believe this condition, however, will obtain to a greater 
extent than in the past. Speaking for the Canton Sheet 
Steel Company, however, I can advise you with much pleas- 
ure that our policy will not change and we will as always 
continue to market our products through the bona fide jobber 
and manufacturer, all of whom must be carload buyers. 

I congratulate many of the jobbers for their promptness 
in specifying all tonnage on contracts due them in last half 
of 1914. And I believe your promptness in specifying your 
tonnage against new contracts (should you secure new con- 
tracts) wguld redound to your advantage, as I cannot call 
to mind a business asset of greater value than a good name. 


The discussion, “Effect of Co-operation Between 
Jobbers and Manufacturers Upon the Future of the 
Industry” was ably lead by George W. Kreer, of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company of Pitts- 
burgh who said: 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Metal Branch of the 

National Hardware Association: 

After reading the names of the experienced gentlemen 
constituting the Metal Committee, nothing but an earnest 
desire to “do my bit” could induce me to express my per- 
sonal view upon the subject assigned with any hope of 
actually helping to promote the work undertaken by this 
Association. We are, I am sure, all of one mind in that 
co-operation between Jobbers and Manufacturers has a help- 
ful influence upon this or any other business. It occurs to 
me, however, that the near future may be considered a 
crucial one in the Metal Roofing business, an important 
branch of our industry, making it especially advisable that 
we co-operate to the fullest possible extent by exchanging 
ideas that may help us in overcoming the difficulties bringing 
about this condition. 

There are three phases of this business in which I be- 
lieve much can be accomplished by frank discussion and con- 
certed energetic action. I refer to advertising methods, sell- 
ing policies, and last but most important of all, maintenance 
of quality. 
Effect of Advertising. 

Knowing that we are to have a discussion on the subject 


.of local advertising, I should only like to say that it seems 


to me this is one of the very best possible means to bring 
before your immediate communities the many advantages of 
Metal Roofing. It has been done in one or two cases very 
successfully, and I believe that almost any of you Jobbers 
should be able to increase your own sales by similar methods. 
The Metal Club of Philadelphia is also going at this problem 
from a co-operative standpoint in an energetic manner, ad- 
vertising no particular brands but simply attempting to 
familiarize those interested in the subject with the advan- 
tages of Metal Roofing material in general. There is no con- 
troverting the fact that Metal Roofing has practically all of 
the virtues combined, which other materials for this purpose 
individually possess only in part, and if we consistently con- 
tinue to bring home these facts to the people who are paying 
their money for what they want to be a permanent invest- 
ment, we shall go a long way towards offsetting’ the inroads 
of Manufacturers of prepared and other cheap Roofing ma- 
terials. I have seen statistics indicating that over $100,000,000 
worth of Roofing material is bought each year. Perhaps one- 
tenth of this total consists of Terne Plate. In spite of this 
I venture to go a step farther than in my previous statement 
by asserting that you can take all the good qualities of pre- 
pared and other materials combined and still lack the talk- 
ing points of a good Tin Roof. If each of us puts his shoul- 
der to the wheel we can certainly convert a much larger 
proportion of this total business into Metal Roofing. 

Just at this time, of course, a great deal of our Steel 
supply is needed to help our country carry on its military 
program, and we cannot advertise too vigorously what we 
have for sale in but limited amount. As most of you gentle- 
men probably know, the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture are taking a vigorous hand in the conservation 
of the food supply of this country, and Manufacturers of 
Terne Plate have been called upon to convert at least part 
of this Steel and productive capacity towards making up the 
actual shortage of Tin Plate needed for packing the immense 
crops of perishable food, every ounce of which must be 
saved to help feed our Army and those of our Allies. We 
hope it will not be necessary to entirely discontinue the pro- 
duction of Terne Plate, but if it should I know there is not 
one of you gentlemen distributing Roofing material who will 
not cheerfully bear with the temporary loss and utilize his 
energies in laying plans to capture a larger share of this busi- 
ness when times become normal. Meanwhile the shortage of 
metal must still further extend the use of competitors’ ma- 
terials, and the day will come when only combined efforts 
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similar to the example already set by the Metal Club, and a 
few individuals, will keep the general public from forgetting 
the advantages of Metal Roofing when confronted with the 
alluring advertisements and slightly lower first cost of ma- 
terials far inferior in ultimate value. 


Problems of Selling. 


This proposition is a phase of the problem which no 
doubt many, if not all of you, have considered from the same 
light in which it appeals most strongly to me. The prices 
which Manufacturers are now obliged to ask for all forms 
of Metal Roofing, and especially heavy coated Ternes, un- 
doubtedly tend to discourage use of the better grades, par- 
ticularly after the jobber has added his customary profit, or, 
perhaps in the light of general tendencies, a little extra. 

And yet these Manufacturers who, for example, continue 
to sell High Grade Terne Plates at reasonable prices, are 
surely doing so from broad gauge motives solely for the 
future good of the Industry, as there would certainly be far 
more profit in converting their equipment into the manufac- 
ture of Tin Plate, for which much higher relative prices are 
easily obtainable. I believe, however, that most, if not all 
of the Manufacturers are willing to forego considerable extra 
profit which might thus be obtained, in order to encourage 
the continued use of High Grade material, and I mention 
this feature particularly in the hope that the Jobbers of this 
country will pursue a similar policy. 

We all know that some years ago the Metal Roofing 
business received a serious setback because of the tendency 
to use inferior or light gauge material, etc., to cheapen cost, 
and | think all Manufacturers should co-operate to help Job- 
bers carry High Grade material, and that the Jobbers should 
equally try to fight the tendency to use lighter material by 
taking less profit on the better grades. At the present cost 
of Pig Tin it is more profitable today for a Manufacturer to 
make Common Ternes than High Grade, and yet we urge 
you Jobbers to carry and sell the latter at less profit, as the 
Manufactyrers are doing, for the ultimate reputation of Tin 
Roofing and the good of the Industry. 


Committee on Quality. 


I have quite naturally drifted into the question of quality, 
and while in my opinion this is the most important feature 
of all, perhaps the majority of the thoughts that occur to me 
on this score, such as stamping base weights, weight of coat- 
ing, etc., have been discussed in your previous meetings. It 
has always seemed to me, however, that it would be an ad- 
mirable thing for the Metal Branch to appoint a small perma- 
nent Committee, not only to give this subject the constant 
thought which it deserves, but to investigate cases of evident 
inferior quality or misrepresentation. 

It is not a pleasing thought, but we must admit that there 
are still some people pursuing the latter policy, although I 
am glad to say this practice is apparently decreasing. I be- 
lieve, however, that such a Committee as suggested, and 
composed of—say, three members connected with the job- 
bing industry, would be in an excellent position to receive 
and submit to this Association ideas offered with a view of 
improving quality, and take steps to correct irregularities 
brought to its attention. If a word of warning to the 
offender were not sufficient, coming from a Committee of 
the National Hardware Association, then it seems to me 
some effective measure could easily be devised to suit the 
particular case, especially if the offender were a member. 

Another thought has occurred to me which I really be- 
lieve would go a long way towards solving one difficulty in 
the honest marketing of Terne Plate—that is, for the Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers to get together and eliminate what 
may be termed some of the intermediate grades. For exam- 
ple, why not discontinue making 12-pound, 25-pound and 35- 
pound coating? Surely this would still leave an ample va- 
riety of grades and with a greater spread in coating and 
preferably the weight of coating plainly stamped on the 
Plates, there would be considerably less opportunity for mis- 
representation. 

While on the subject of quality, I cannot resist the desire 
to agitate the question of a suitable base for Terne Plates, 
notwithstanding the fact that this is a matter upon which the 
Metal Branch has previously been unable to reach any agree- 
ment. 

The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, as most 
of you know, have for five years been making everv box of 
Roofing Terne Plate from a base of Copper Steel. This ma- 
terial has shown remarkable resistance to corrosion under al! 
sorts of atmospheric conditions, and with what I feel are 
absolutely unselfish motives, my superiors have permitted me 
to urge that you consider the advisability of adopting Copper 
Bearing material for general use in Roofing Ternes having 2 
Steel base. 

Our Company has made such a large number of actual 
service tests, and they have been corroborated by so man} 
other tests, that we feel sure the adoption of Copper Stee! 
by all Manufacturers would be a decided step forward in 
the improvement of the base plate and materially prolong the 
life of Roofing Tin. 
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I am sure you will realize that in pressing this recom- 
mendation, there is no desire to exploit a commodity of the 
Company I represent, but simply a desire to share its bene- 
fits to the general ultimate good of the Industry, for natural- 
ly from purely selfish motives no Company having a product 
which they were convinced was a superior article, would 
otherwise urge its adoption by competitive Manufacturers. 

My understanding of this little paper is that it is merely 
intended to present a few points which might start a general 
discussion, or other trains of thought, and if I succeed but 
moderately well along these lines, I shall not regret the 
temerity which led me to accept the kind invitation of your 
Secretary. 


The report of the committee on legislation was 
omitted. 

W. E. Waters of Merchant and Evans Company, 
Philadelphia, lead the discussion on “What Steps Can 
the Jobber Take to Prevent Customers Cancelling 


Contracts?” He said: 


What Steps Can the Jobber Take to Prevent Customers Can- 
celling Contracts? ¢ 


For many years the tin plate and sheet metal jobber has 
been accustomed to book contracts—so-called—with customers 
for a stipulated quantity of material, such as roofing plates, 
galvanized and black sheets, spouting and gutter, solder, etc., 
for delivery over a stipulated period, and at stipulated prices. 
If everything went well with the customers’ business, and if 
the market held firm or advanced, and if no other jobber in- 
terferred, the chances are that the material covered by the 
contract would be specified and taken—-at least a generous por- 
tion of it would—but if work was not coming along freely, 
if the market slumped and prices were lower, or if the sales- 
man or another jobber came along with just a little better 
proposition—then in the majority of cases no specifications or 
orders against the contract would be forthcoming, with the 
result that it simply expired of inanition. The formality of 
cancellation would not even be requested, and the jobber 
never seriously considered enforcing the contract. Now and 
again he would write a letter of expostulation, and that as a 
rule was as far as he went. 

Contracts such as these cannot even be classed as options, 
because generally speaking an option is contingent upon some 
consideration being given; they are not based on any equitable 
principle and are not good business. 

Apart from the material loss suffered by the jobber when 
owing to a declining market contracts are allowed to lapse, 
the tacit countenancing of such a practice tends to create in 
the mind of the customer a lack of respect for business forms 
in general, or in other words, it tends to a lowering of 
business ethics. 

It is apparent that some reform measures are necessary. 
I would first of all suggest a little introspection on the part 
of the jobber. He will probably find that in the past he was 
not very careful in his selection of those with whom he made 
contracts; that his salesmen often insisted on the customers 
placing a contract whether the goods were needed or not, 
and that in order to get the customer’s assent made all kinds 
of absurd and unbusinesslike promises. To correct this the 
salesman should be instructed to submit contracts only where 
he is sure beyond any reasonable doubt that the goods will 
be needed by the customer in the regular course of business, 
and before accepting such contracts the jobber should satisfy 
himself as to the buyer’s responsibility; should know that he 
has a decent regard for his contractual obligations, and a 
reputation for fair, honest and businesslike trading. More- 
over, the contract should be reduced to writing in the simplest 
terms possible, so that its essential conditions may be easily 
understood by that class of trade with whom the majority of 
jobbers’ contracts are made, and signed by both parties, each 
of whom should have a copy. The fact of the customer 
having such a copy in his possession with his signature affixed 
will be a constant reminder of his obligations and a spur or 
incentive to live up to it. 


After the reading of the report of the Committee 
on Municipal and State Building Laws, the meeting 
adjourned with the announcement that a Buffet 
Smoker and Supper would be served in the evening in 
the Italian room of the William Penn Hotel at seven 
o'clock. 


BUFFET SMOKER AND SUPPER. 

Friday evening the members and guests gathered 
for the annual Buffet Smoker and Supper where they 
were entertained by an excellent vaudeville-cabaret 
program as they enjoyed the splendid menu served as 
follows: 
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Menu. 
Fruit Cocktail William Penn 
Potage Portugaise 
Celery Olives 
Breast of Chicken Saute 
New String Beans Potatoes au gratin 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Fancy Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 


At the conclusion of the repast, Colonel H. P. Bope 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, de- 
livered a magnificent oration on “Our Present Prob- 


He said in part: 
Our Problems. 

In 1908 Mr. Andrew Carnegie published a little book of 
essays which he called “Problems of Today.” While it is 
true some of the topics discussed are of interest today, for 
they have not yet been solved, none of them are of such 
vital interest as those we call “Today’s Problems.” So far 
have we traveled along other roads and have been met by 
those stern conditions of national life which confront us in 
the struggle for democracy, the maintenance of national honor 
and integrity, the freedom of the seas, and all the other prob- 
lems arising therefrom, such as the formation of a great 
army and navy, their equipment and training, the necessity 
of food in quantity sufficient not only for ourselves but also: 
for our Allies, and the creation by taxation of revenues to 
meet these extraordinary emergency expenses. Therefore 
the term “problem” —something to be met and solved—is not 
improper and the subject seems, for the purpose of a brief 
consideration, to resolve itself into the three divisions of 
national, business and personal. 

Our National Problems. 

First then as to national. Sometimes problems seem to 
solve themselves, and again must be made the subject of 
deep and serious consideration, so that the solution often is 
of a painful nature. Some of our national problems are 
being solved by the experience of others. There has ever 
been an ingrained suspicion of a standing army in this coun- 
try, due in part to the experience of the fathers of the re- 
public with a hireling force sent here by the English min- 
istry, and in part to the experience.of many of our citizens 
with standing armies of Europe. But our own experience 
with volunteer forces has been unsatisfactory and warned by 
England’s almost failure we have solved our first great prob- 
lem by conscription of a selective character which will create 
a force of splendid young men, practically the cream of the 
nation, which under the plan of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
trained and disciplined by regular army officers, will be 
officered by capable men who will know how to handle them. 

The problem of equipment and armament has largely 
been solved by the great forces created during the past two 
years to furnish supplies to Europe, a force already mobilized 
and quite sufficient to give all that is needed in this direction. 
Comparatively few people realize, for example, the great 
capacity of this country in steel alone. A production of 
43,000,000 tons of finished steel, to be supplemented by the 
time the year is out by at least 2,000,000 tons more, shows 
the readiness of this one industry for practically any calls 
made upon it. And in clothing, ammunition, vehicles for 
army transportation, such as automobile trucks, the supply 
and productive capacity is proportionatelv great. 

The question of food is a serious one, coupled as it is 
this year with a partial failure of the winter wheat crop. 
The magnitude of the demand upon us must not be mini- 
mized. Careful consumption with the minimum of waste 
must be the act of every one. Eat wholesome food, cut out 
luxuries that are rich but unstimulating and watch the waste. 
This is but common sense. We will have trouble curbing 
our extravagant propensities in this direction. But it can 
and must be done. Then, with intensive farming, larger 
acreage as has been planted in spring wheat, corn, oats and 
barley, with careful cultivation, we may reasonably expect 
favorable results. 

In financing these great expenditures we are almost if 
not quite already mobilized. We are today the richest coun- 
try in the world. So far we have escaped war’s devastation 
and suffering. But while we cannot all offer ourselves as 
“cannon food,” dreadful as that word sounds, and more 
dreadful in its realization, we can all “do our bit” in hoiding 
up the hands of the Government financially by supporting it 
loyally and cheerfully, and if sacrifices are needed be ready 
to make them as the calls come. This is a cursory view of 
our greatest problems of today so far as the nation is con- 
cerned. 


lems.” 


Business Problems. 

In our business problems we are confronted by equally 
serious conditions. We have heen having times of extraord- 
inary prosperity. Order books have been well filled, prices 
have been remunerative, and until comparatively recently 
service has been good. We have really had nothing to com- 
plain of. 
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But now comes “war's alarums” and conditions change. 
Commercial demands must be subordinated to Governmental 
needs. That policy may cut across many preconceived ideas 
and perhaps well-formulated plans, the giving up of which 
involves loss of organization er loss of profit or both. But 
in a national crisis necessity knows no law and plays no 
favorites. After we have organized the Government's pur- 
chasing department and arranged for a proper distribution, 
it is not impossible to believe that the productive capacity 
will be found so great that a well regulated distribution will 
find a supply left for some domestic needs, that fairly normal 
operations will continue and the general prosperity of the 
country be unimpaired, fur it must not be forgotten that much 
of these enormous sums will be expended at home and only 
the channels will be changed. In the meantime, until the 
adjustment is made, each must do his part, bear with condi- 
tions patiently as loyal citizens of the Republic, and help 
without complaint to carry his share of the burden. 

The Personal Problem. 

Lastly, the personal problem. What are the problems 
facing the individual? Mainly to adapt himself to changed 
conditions and do his part to make the struggle short and 
sharp by aiding in giving the Government every assistance 
and promoting every resource in his power. To those who 
can stand military work there should be no hesitancy in 
offering services where the conditions permit; to encourage 
in every way the plans for national defense and for aggres- 
sion as well. Behind the lines, if we may not enter the 
trenches, to line up solidly back of the Government. Services 
may be rendered in many ways besides actual place in the 
ranks. 

And while I have spoken of economy in food, and while 
it is well to practice some such similar methods in other 
respects, at the same time let us not forget that it is easy 
to go too far even in this regard. A community, for exam- 
ple, comes to mind in which the ladies met and resolved to 
buy no more shoes while the war lasted, utilizing the old 
ones. The report did not say what was to be done when 
the old shoes were totally unfit for wear, but so sensitive is 
business that the effect was instant. Business in the shoe 
stores and shoe departments of other stores immediately felt 
the effect. Clerks found no business to do and were in dan- 
ger of being out of employment. Right here in Pittsburgh 
already some of our large department stores are figuring on 
cutting down expenses by closing departments and discharg- 
ing salesmen. This, to, my mind, is false economy and will 
produce the very conditions we want to avoid. If one cannot 
buy as liberally as before, due to greater taxation, we will 
say, do not quit altogether. If accustomed to buy two suits 
at a time, buy at least one. Do not discontinue altogether. 
We cannot, we dare not have panicky conditions at home 
while fighting the enemy abroad. It is unthinkable that the 
United States can be defeated, but we can injure ourselves 
if we go too far in retrenchment. Each one, of course, 
must be the judge of how he shall meet the individual prob- 
lem, but we can all work along certain broad lines for ulti- 
mate success. 

I have not mentioned any of the problems to be met and 
solved after the war. That is a subject in itself. I take it 
you are only interested tonight in a broad if brief presenta- 
tion of the most serious of “Our Problems.” We shall face 
them with American courage and solve them with American 
intelligence, aided by the experience, richly though dearly 
gained in the greatest conflict of all time, but out of which 
we hope will come a larger consideration for the rights of 
humanity and a clearer conception of the relations and duties 
of nations to each other than perhaps would have been pos- 
sible under any other conditions. 


‘At the conclusion of Colonel Bope’s address, Louis 
Follet, who acted as toastmaster, called on Theodore 
Geisler, manager of the sales of the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, at New York, for a speech. 
Called on at short notice with no time to prepare, Mr. 
Geisler delivered an excellent patriotic oration ex- 
temporaneously. He said in part: 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: 

You are familiar with the man who when called upon 
for an extemporaneous speech, proceeded to draw the manu- 
script from his pocket, but I assure you that I have no manu- 
script, and that this call comes upon me like lightning out of 
a clear sky, all of which will be proven by the infliction upon 
you before I have finished. 

We have been exceedingly interested in the address of 
Colonel Bope, showing a breadth of vision possessed by but few 
men, and his remarks, detailed, all-embracing, and almost 
scientific in their character, have covered the ground so fully 
that there is little left for me to say. There are, however, 
one or two thoughts which may be viewed as sidelights upon 
his more erudite conceptions. 

A short time ago in a company of a dozen or more, some 
criticism was voiced against a certain official of the Govern- 
ment by reason of the fact that he had been a pronounced 
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pacifist. A champion immediately arose to the defense, mak- 
ing the significant remark that up to a short time ago we 
were all pacifists—and this is true. The nation is peace 
loving. You may be surprised to hear me say that I do not 
believe much in patriotism, accepting the term in its usual 
sense and in all the narrowness and selfishness that it in- 
volves. I cannot subscribe to the theory “my country, right 
or wrong.” Our education, the broadening influence of travel, 
the contact with foreigners, and our religion, all conspire to 
a realization of the fact that whatever the race, we are all 
flesh and blood and made pretty much out of the same clay. 
It is not a question then of our country right or wrong, but 
it is a question rather of “right.” And when our country 
champions the right i> all the majesty of this conception, 
then we owe to it our fullest allegiance, and if need be, our 
hearts’ blood. Perhaps one reason why there is not greater 
enthusiasm among our people is because the issue involves 
an “ideal,” an elevated moral, an atmosphere to which we 
reach but by degrees. It is not too late to further elucidate 
and amplify the real meaning of this war. Let me call your 
attention to the fact that President Wilson in his wonderful 
pronouncement to Congress on the occasion of the declara- 
tion of a state of war distinctly averred that this country 
entered the war without any desire for material gain; that 
we eschewed aggression or conquest; that we declined in- 
demnity ; but that we went to war, heart and soul, true to the 
dictates of our national history solely in the interest of the 
liberty and freedom of mankind. 
Heritage Given by Israel. 


You will recall that in the early days of civilization the 
Hebrew people were divided into tribes; that each tribe had 
its own god; that through years of wanderings and suffer- 
ings one tribe became predominant, and this tribe’s god they 
called Yahweh. He was a war god; he accompanied them to 
battle at one time in the ark of the covenant, at other times 
in clouds. Other nations were recognized as having their 
gods, but Yahweh was particularly and solely the property of 
the Hebrew people. This was Polytheism, or, perhaps better, 
Henotheism. It remained then for the Hebrew people, with 
their god, to be crushed and to be taken into captivity by the 
Sabylonians. And through this experience it became inevi- 
table that this Yahweh should cease to be the individual prop- 
erty of Israel, and out of this suffering and humiliation the 
nations of Israel gave to the world the greatest heritage 
that any nation has ever left—the conception of the univer- 
sality of God, the true conception of Monotheism. Is the 
prophetic vision true that it is to be the mission of this dear 
land of ours, casting aside the fetters of nationalism, to 
develop and leave—no, not as a legacy, for with her high 
ideals the United States can never die—but to give the world 
even as a woman brings forth a child, in travail and in pain, 
for we must suffer the high conception of the universality 
of nations, the counterpart of a one all-loving God, the real- 
ized conception of the brotherhood of man? Here then is the 
issue; here is the mission to which we are called. Let us 
rise to it in all its sublimity, freely laying upon its altar all 
that life holds for us. Unfortunately as a nation we are 
not aroused; we do not yet regard this as “our” war, but 
rather as a war of some distant peoples, a war in which we 
are but casually interested; interested to the point only of 
raising food and lending dollars. Ere we proceed much far- 
ther, however, the truth must come home to us—that it is 
distinctly and pre-eminently “our” war; that it must involve 
work and sorrow, sacrifice and blood. "The farther removed 
this realization the greater will be these sorrows and sac- 
rifices. 

This is truly a great nation; its resources are unbounded; 
its courage dauntless. But we must mobilize and co-ordinate 
all these resources, all these industries, and bring them all 
to bear as one unit upon the great work in hand. 

Remember the People Rule. 

In passing let me say that we hear criticism of our Con- 
gress of various measures that are proposed not only as to 
taxation but regarding food control and shipbuilding. Let 
us not forget that honest criticism and suggestion is the role of 
a republic; let us remember that the individuals in Wash- 
ington do not rule, but that the people rule and that Wash- 
ington but represents the people. Even in these troublous 
times, recognizing the necessity of upholding the hands of 
our leaders and counselling fealty to the centralized govern- 
ment, let us cling with all tenacity to the inalienable right 
of the individual to have his voice heard in the affairs of the 
nation. We have no fear of the outcome. War measures 
are in the molding. While we are changing from peace to 
war, misgivings arise. But this great nation of ours shall 
soon find itself and shall march forward to victory as one 
man. In line with the thought that I have so feebly ex- 
pressed there came into my mind the immortal lines of Long- 
fellow, which, although written at the time of a different 
national crisis, seem to be particularly appropriate to the 
present occasion: 

Thou, too, sail on, Oh ship of State, 

Sail on, Oh Union, strong and great, 

Humanity with all its fears, with all its hope of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
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We know what Master laid thy keel, what workmen wrought 
thv ribs of steel, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy fate. 


Fear not each sudden sound and shock. “Tis of the wave 


_ _ and not the rock. 
Tis but the flapping of the <ail, and not a rent made by the 
gale. 
In spite of rock and tempest roar, in spite of false lights 
on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 


Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er all fears 

Are all with thee, are all with thee. 


The following vaudeville-cabaret program enter- 
tained the assemblage during the supper: 
GILBERT AND LACRAGO 
Singing and Talking 
MISS BELLE WILTON 
Commedienne, La Espanola 
DAVIS AND VERIER 
Novelty Musicians 
HUGH F. BLAVEY 
Descriptive Vocalist 
SATURDAY’S SESSION. 

At the session held on Saturday morning, the 
original program was carried out with the exception 
of the report of the Committee on Municipal and 
State Building Laws, which was given at an earlier 
session. The program called for discussions on “What 
Changes in Buying and Selling are Necessary as the 
Result of the Present Conditions,” lead by F. O. 
Schoedinger of Columbus, Ohio; an address, “A 
srief History of the Tin Plate Dusiness in America” 
by Alfred Marshall; “How Jobbers May Beneft by 


Local Advertising” and “The Philadelphia Cam- 
paigh.’ 

The report of the Publicity Committee was read 
by H. V. Jamison of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh. This report was thor- 
oughly discussed after which the following resolution 


was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we feel the necessity of all loyal 
business men supporting to the limit of their ability, 
the President in connection with the prosecution of the 
war, and realizing that we of the metal business can 
be of considerable assistance, do hereby offer all the 
facilities at our command and instruct our Secretary to 
communicate with the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Council of War Defense and tender 
all service possible.” 


After the adoption of this resolution, the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


26> 
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ATLANTA’S BAD FIRE BLAMED ON WOOD 
SHINGLES. 








According to an article in The Constitution of At- 
lanta, Georgia, the recent four million dollar fire in 
that city was caused largely by the use of wood shin- 
gles which caused it to spread. This is based, accord- 
ing to the paper, on the report of the Underwriters’ 
Association of that city, whe have been striving for a 
long time to have a law passed forbidding the use of 
wood shingles inside the city limits. This was done 
last fall but is not operative till July 1st, of this year. 
It is now likely the new laws will be made even 
stronger because of the disastrous fire which wiped 


out a large section of the business district. 
—$. —____ +9. ___—_- 


Sympathize with the under dog in the fight, but bet 
your money on the top one. 
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HARDWARE AND SHEET METAL TRADE AT 


SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS. 





At the Second Annual session of the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress to be held at Detroit on June 10 
to 14, there will be several prominent members of the 
Sheet Metal and Hardware trade present. 

At the Building and Construction Session to be held 
on June 11, an interesting address on the “Selling and 
Distribution in Steel Construction,” will be delivered 
by Colonel H. P. Bope, vice president of Carnegie 
Steel company of Pittsburgh and the discussion of this 
subject will be led by Frank Baackes, of the American 
Steel and Wire company, Chicago. 

On Wednesday morning, June 13, E. B. Saunders, 
efficiency director of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, will speak on 
the “Spirit of Service.” 

During the four days of the Congress there are 
many more highly interesting addresses, all dedicated 
to salesmanship. 
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KEROSENE FIRE POT WITH BURNER THAT 
IS EASILY CLEANED. 





Just as carbon accumulates in the cylinders of en- 
gines, so it has a tendency to collect in the burners of 
gasolene and kerosene burning appliances, impairing 
their efficiency until it is removed. Hence, in the 
Always Reliable B Kerosene Soldering 
lurnace, pictured herewith, the patented 
“Snail” burner forms a noteworthy fea- 
ture because aside from giving a clear 
blue flame, free from odor and smoke, 
it can be cleaned without taking the ap- 
paratus apart, simply by removing the 
snail with a special wrench furnished 
for this purpose, knocking off the car- 
bon Other 
points worthy of mention are the “Never 


and replacing the snail. 





Always 

Reliable B er aati “aaa 

= ac se Leak pump, the “Dust Proof” cap, and 
Furnace. the reservoir made of seamless drawn 


steel with all joints welded by the oxy-acetylene proc- 
ess which produces a very strong joint. [ull details 
are given in the catalog of Always Reliable Soldering 
Furnaces and Torches, which will be sent upon re- 
quest, by Otto Bernz, Newark, New Jersey. 





BATTEN STRIP PATENTED. 
Under number 1,226,334, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Martin L. Hunker, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, assignor by mesne assignments, to 
the Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, for a batten strip described in the following: 

A batten strip composed of sheet metal shaped to form 











a central longitudin«! orc h -* snverted form, the crown of 
SA GET 2 
y Y ae 
, 4 1,226,334 ? 


said arch being designed to rest upon adjacent boards at 
opposite sides of an intervening crack, inwardly inclined 
wings extending laterally from the extremities of the opposite 
side walls of said arch and joining the latter through a reg- 
ular curve, and flat panels located laterally of said wings and 
disposed in the plane of the crown of said arch for seating 
upon said boards. 
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PATTERN FOR Y-BRANCH. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 
I would appreciate it if you would publish this prob- 
lem of mine: How to lay out a pattern for a Y- 





IZ" Diameter 











10° Diameter iO” Diameter 








Pian of Y-Branch for Which Pattern Is Wanted. 


Branch, the main section of which is 12 inches in 
diameter, while the branches are 10 inches in diame- 
ter, as shown in the accompanying sketch. 
Yours respectfully, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


———, Missouri, June 2, 1917. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION FOR SALE 





The following is among the publications recently 
received in stock for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington, D. C.: 

Structure of the Coating on Tinned Sheet Copper in 
Relation to a Specific Case of Corrosion (Standards 
Bureau Technologic Paper g0).—Study of tin coat- 
ings on copper, with particular reference to the re- 
sistance of the material to corrosion. Price 5 cents. 





oo 


WRITE FOR THIS EXCELLENT CATALOG OF 
SHEET METAL PRODUCTS. 





A very excellently-prepared, comprehensive cata- 
log of the Milcor Sheet Metal Products, for building 
exteriors and interiors, has recently been issued by the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company. General Catalog 
Number 15, as it is named, may truly be designated 
the “last word” in catalog compiling, as it evidences 
in every respect the application of the most modern 
ideas and methods to develop a book that the sheet 
metal contractor naturally feels impelled to refer to. 
Two hundred and seventy pages, bound in a hand- 
some cover embossed in colors, are used to describe 
and picture the various groups of products by means 
of striking illustrations and rich, attractive colorings. 
First are emphasized the extensive up-to-date facili- 
ties of the Company which enable them to turn out 
goods of the highest quality, and render quick, ef- 
ficient service at all times. The different departments 
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of the catalog are introduced by illustrations of the 
machines used in manufacturing the articles, the prod- 
ucts subsequently being described in detail. Included 
also are many helpful tables and other information, 
so that the catalog will undoubtedly prove well worth 
sending for. Copies can be obtained by addressing 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, or the branch at Kansas City, Missouri. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN INDISPENSABLE, 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Find that I simply can’t get along without your val- 


uable journal. 
Yours truly, 
H. J. Ester. 


Beemer, Nebraska, May 27, 1917. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





: Chemicals. 
From P. R. T. 100. 


Can you tell me where I can buy chemicals for the 
indoor odorless sanitary toilets? 

Ans.—F, J. Lewis Manufacturing Company, 2500 
South Robey Street; Fuller-Morrisson Company, 310 
West Washington Street, and Sanitary Products 
Company, 1977 Ogden Avenue, all of Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 
Tank Valves. 
From Charles F. Scott, Clarence, Missouri. 


Kindly advise who makes tank valves with straight 
adjustable shank or lever. 

Ans.—James B. Clow and Sons, 544 South Frank- 
lin Street, and L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, 601 
West Lake Street, both of Chicago. 


.-@~s- 
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ITEMS. 








S. H. Moore, Manton, Michigan, has engaged in the 
sheet metal and plumbing business. 

Charles F. Scott has sold out his sheet metal busi- 
ness at Memphis, Texas, and will open a new shop in 
Clarence, Missouri. 

The Cooley Castings Company, Bay City, Michigan, 
has been incorporated for $30,000 to manufacture 
articles of metal and machinery, tools and appliances. 

John M. Whalen, Curtis H. Waterman and M. F. 
Whalen of Boston, Massachusetts, have incorporated 
the John Whalen Company to manufacture metal 
products with a capital stock of $50,000.00. 

With a capital stock of $20,000.00 the Connecticut 
Steel Corporation has been incorporated at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, to engage in the making of all kinds 
of metal products and engage in mining business. The 
incorporators are, W. S. Lane, A. W. Knauth and C. 
C. Webster. 

Charles S. Thomas has been elected President of the 
De Forest Sheet and Tinplate company of Niles, Ohio. 
Mr. Thomas was formerly vice president of the com- 
pany. He succeeds Wade A. Taylor. Charles W. 
Martin was elected vice president, Myron C. Sum- 
mers secretary and Charles S. Thomas treasurer, a! 
the annual meeting of the company. . 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,227,570. Pecan-Cracker. William L. Black, Fort Mc- 
Kavett, Tex. Filed Feb. 13, 1917. 

1,227,578. Washing-Machine. Frederick J. Buckner, 
Douglas, Ariz., assignor of one-half to Celso G. Soriano, 
Douglas, Ariz. Filed Oct. 20, 1915. 

1,227,584. -Operating Mechanism for Washing-Machines. 
Arthur B. Cooling, Sterling, Il. Filed Sept. 25, 1914. 

1,227,641. Safety-Razor. Alexander Maszczyk, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Filed Dec. 8, 1913. 

1,227,666. Attachment of Corrugated Sheets to Frame 
Structures. Stanley L. Rau, New Brighton, Pa. Filed Feb. 
17, 1915. 

1,227,668. Firearm. Eugene G. Reising, Hartford, Conn. 
Filed March 27, 1914. 

1,227,679. Kitchen-Work. William Augustus Scott, Ocala, 
Fla. Filed Sept. 7, 1916. 

1,227,684. Door-Lock. Jacob Sokolov, New York, N. Y. 
Filed April 28, 1916. 

1,227,708. Door-Fastener. Peter Vogel and Henry 
Schutte, Spokane, Wash. Filed June 19, 1916. 

1,227,737. Can-Opener. Lewis A. Bellis and Walter A. 
Bleecker, Somerville, N. J. Filed May 12, 1916. 

1,227,768. Window-Latch. William S. Fell, New Or- 
leans, La. Filed Jan. 27, 1917. 

1,227,782. Heated Receptacle for Meals. Julius E. 
Heimerl, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed June 26, 1916. 

1,227,826. Permutation-Padlock. John B. Raff, Los 
Lunas, N. Mex., assignor of one-fourth to Ramon B. Chavez, 
Tome, N. Mex. Filed Dec. 1, 1915. 

1,227,840. Washington-Machine. Simon E. Schroeder, 
Minier, Ill. Filed Oct. 9, 1915. 

1,227,849. Pan-Lifter. Earl E. Stanfield, Denver, Colo. 
Filed Jan. 25, 1915. 

1,227,863. Gate-Latch. Alouis L. Winnega, deceased, 
Preston, Minn., by Lily M. Winnega, administratrix, Preston, 
Minn., assignor ta Oscar W. Clark, Cresco, Iowa. Original 
application filed May 3, 1915. 

_ 1,227,902. Hacksaw. Arthur G. Frost, Bellevue, Ky. 
Filed Nov. 4, 1916. 

1,227,916. Latch-Handle. Frederick E. Lauffer, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Filed March 20, 1913. 

1,227,920. Detachable Bread-Tin Handle. Emil F. Maas- 
ke, Ableman, Wis. Filed May 10, 1916. 





1,227,930. Kerosene-Oil Heating-Stove. Ferdinand G. 
Ravenkamp, Spearville, Kans. Filed Aug. 7, 1916. 

1,228,038. Welding-Torch. Isaac U. Marlin, Shreveport, 
La., assignor, by mesne assignments, to George T. Cunning- 
ham and Louis T. Cunningham, Shreveport, La. Filed May 
15, 1914. 

1,228,045. Hand-Mower. Angelo Pietrobono, Riverside, 
Conn. Filed Jan. 22, 1917. 

1,228,081. Combined Clothes Pole and Line. Charles W. 
Walker, Stratford, Conn. Filed Feb. 10, 1916, Serial No. 
77,392. Renewed Nov. 4, 1916. 

1,228,108. Cooking Utensil. Dumitru G. Gologan, New- 
ark, N. J. Filed May 5, 1915. 

1,228,121. Can-Opener. William L. L 
Mich. Filed Aug. 2, 1915, Serial No. 43,17: 
98, 1916. 

1,228,129. Latch. Alson C. Patton, Senath, Mo. Filed 
Dec. 6, 1916. 

1,228,149. Washing-Machine. James J. Walsh, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Filed April 29, 1916. 

1,228,150. Utensil-Cover. John Wass, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Filed Feb. 23, 1917. 

1,228,172. Tubular’ Lock. Albert C. Bell, Chicago, III, 
assignor to Adolph Kretz and Ulrich Kornstein, Chicago, III. 
Filed July 10, 1916. 

* 1,228,239. Rivet. George PB. Phillips, Lima, Ohio, as- 
signor of one-third to Sherman S. Lawson and one-third to 
Watson M. Myers, Lima, Ohio. Filed April 22, 1916. 

1,228254. Fireplace-Heater. John M. Speer, Fort Branch, 
Ind. Filed June 3, 1916. 

1,228,264. Permutation-Lock. Hughey Albert Toussaint, 
Caseyville, Ill. Filed Aug. 26, 1916. 

1,228,296. Drill-Bit. Charles T. Chapman, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Filed Oct. 21, 1916. 

1,228,318. Cutter. Durbin H. Grazier, Johnstown, Pa. 
Filed Noy. 25, 1916. 

1,228,321. Stovepipe-Lock. Edward C. Fenry, Missoula, 
Mont. Filed Feb. 28, 1917. 

1,228,324. Mouse and Rat Trap. Josephine E. Jascen, 
Oceanside, Cal. Filed Jan. 4, 1917. 

1,228,329. Stovepipe-Cleaner. Ernest Lisell, Dalbo, Minn. 
Filed Jan. 4, 1916. 

1,228 367. Oven. Henry W. O'Dowd, Jersey City, N. J. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1912. 


oesser, Comstock, 
3. Renewed Aug. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS TAX PLATE AND 
SHEET INDUSTRY. 


It is becoming apparent that important expansions 
in the plate and sheet capacity of the steel trade will 
have to be made if serious interference by the require- 
ments of the Government with commercial consump- 
tion is to be avoided. With few exceptions, produc- 
ers in these fields are already out of the market, and 
if the ship building program is to be completed on 
time, the threatened suspension of work on private 
ships in the yards of the country may develop after all. 

The Government is going ahead steadily with its 
war plans, in most of which steel figures as a basic 
necessity. Definite requirements tend to magnify 
rather than to reduce tonnage, and if some estimates 
of the Government wants prove true, the trouble of 
the ordinary buyer to supply his demands promises to 
become aggravated. As it is now, steel buying of a 
private character has become negligible in some lines, 
and against this probability is the statement of some 
sales authorities that enough steel will be available for 
commercial purposes if distribution is carefully di- 
rected. 

While Government requirements will consume only 
a small part of the total steel produced, they neverthe- 
less will consume all products in some branches of the 
industry. The result has been a checking of business 
in fields that otherwise would not be affected by the 
war demand. This is illustrated in the case of the 
automobile industry which consumes sheets and bars, 
and as the sheets can not be had, the demand for bars 
ceases. 

Feverish buying of melting materials at phenomenal 
prices has aligned itself beside war requirements in 
finished steel as a paramount market factor in iron 
and steel. The week’s developments have been extra- 
ordinary and have contributed notably to market his- 
tory. They emphasize the extending shrinkage of pur- 
chasable supplies which constantly is rendering the 
position of the average buyer more unfavorable and 
uncertain. 

New business from private sources showed a fall- 
ing off during the week in practically all fields. Prices 
were described as firm rather than as indicating a ten- 
dency to advance. This was true in the face of fur- 
ther advances in some products. Market judges be- 
lieve that the top has about been reached. Others de- 
clare that Government buying will have a tendency to 
force prices to the consumer to higher levels. When 
it is considered that steel prices are inflated to a point 
that was never believed possible, the expectation of 
further increases seems likely to be disappointed. 

In the pig iron market, unmistakable signs of a 
famine continue to appear. The rise in prices during 


the week has moved with a rush and in great leaps. 


A shortened salable supply of Bessemer for this year 
has brought the realization of what many had dis- 
cussed in months past, but few had expected to see— 
$50.co iron. 

STEEL. 

In order to be in a favorable positicn to take care 
of the war needs of the government several large steel 
companies have announced their withdrawal from the 
market as far as orders for delivery in the near future 
are concerned. Practically all the mills of the country 
have enough orders on the books already to keep them 
going for several years. Many of the orders already 
booked may be subjected to delayed deliveries, as the 
requirements of the government will take precedence 
over all private contracts. 

There is much competition among buyers for private 
concerns for the privilege of placing orders for deliv- 
eries several years distant. They are said to be not 
only willing but anxious to place contracts specifying 
delivery as far ahead as IyI9g. 

In the Chicago market, pending a definite announce- 
ment of the Government’s need in steel bars, which 
will be heavy, mills are not booking further tonnages. 
Suyers are practically shut out of the market, and an 
Eastern independent which had been selling in this 
territory until recently, has withdrawn, which removes 
practically the last available source of supply. His 
final price was 4.19 cents, Chicago. Plate buying in 
this district is almost an impossibility and here also 
an Eastern independent who was selling until a few 
days days ago, is out of the market. The final sales 
were at 7.69 cents, Chicago. Offers of 10 cents for 
ship plates are unavailing, and mills expect shortly to 
be called on for material for the Government’s ship 
program, and are awaiting orders to furnish this ma- 
terial to fabricators. Makers of structurals are wait- 
ing for the announcement of the Government's re- 
quirements as to its ship building program, and buy- 
ing of plain material has practically stopped. Fabri- 
cators are busy on small tonnages but large work is 
noticeably absent. Late sales were at 4.94 cents fo- 
mill delivery and 5.19 cents, delivered Chicago, for 
material from stock. 


COPPER. 

The situation in the copper market remains firm, 
and while buying by consumers has not been active, 
producers appear to be conter.ted to wait. Little metal 
is available before August and sellers seem well 
booked for that position. Domestic buying at the rate 
of 30,000,000 pounds per week has been going on now 
for more than a month, and has brought prices up 
from 25 to 30 cents a pound. Electrolytic quotations 
on a basis of cash New York are as follows: Spot, 
33 cents; June, 3214 to 3234 cents; July, 3174 to 313% 
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cents; August, 3034 to 31 cents; September, 30 to 
30% cents and fourth quarter, 29 to 29% cents. 
Prompt Casting prices are unchanged at 31 cents, cash 
New York, and Prompt Prime Lake continues to be 
quoted at about 32 to 321% cents cash New York. The 
Chicago warehouse price on sheet copper remains at 
40 cents a pound. 


TIN. 

The tin market has declined almost as rapidly the 
past week as it climbed in previous weeks. In New 
York, spot Straits sold at 61 cents Monday, a drop of 
3.50 cents from the previous Tuesday. The appoint- 
ment of a tin committee in this country to assist in 
arranging with the British government for a freer ex- 
tension of permits for export of tin to this country 
might partly account for the decline in the New 
York market; also, the action of the senate finance 
committee in dropping the import duty clause from 
the war revenue bill, as passed by the house, might 
account for a revision of ideas as to tin prices in this 
market. The sharp drop was reflected in a decline of 
Chicago warehouse prices of 5 cents per pound, which 
now makes Pig tin 67 cents and Bar tin 68 cents per 
pound. 


LEAD. 

Sellers of lead have been able to obtain almost any 
price they have cared to ask, lately, owing to the 
scarcity of supplies. Offerings this week have seemed 
slightly freer, but all metal offered at any concession 
from the ruling market level has been quickly snapped 
The leading interest’s price on its old contracts 
remains 10,cents New York. In the outside market 
quotations are about as follows: Prompt and June 
shipment, 11%4 cents, St. Louis; July, 1114 to 11% 
cents. Chicago warehouse prices have been advanced 
ten cents per 100 pounds, the new quotation for Amer- 
ican pig being $12.50 and for Bar, $3.00. 


up. 





SOLDER. 

Solder prices in Chicago warehouses have fallen 2 
cents during the week and quotations are now as fol- 
lows: XXX Guaranteed, 14 « 1%, 39 cents; Commer- 
cial, 1% & %, 37 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 35 cents. 


SPELTER. 

3uying of spelter has been almost at a standstill, 
but producers continue to maintain a firm front. 
Some nearby prime western spelter is obtainable at 
9.3714: cents, St. Louis, although several producers are 
asking 9.50 cents for all positions. Prime western 
may be quoted as follows: Prompt and June, 9.374 
cents, St. Louis; July and August, 9.50 cents. The 
Chicago warehouse price remains at 10/4 cents per 
pound for spelter in slabs. 


TIN PLATE. 

The tremendous demand for tin plate for delivery 
to brokers of perishable goods has virtually elimi- 
nated all mills from the open market. So far as can be 
ascertained, no material has been sold recently and 
prices are regarded as nominal. 
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SCRAP METAL. 

Excited trading in the scrap market duplicates that 
in the pig iron. With supplies below normal and de- 
mand of extraordinary volume, price advances have 
covered a spread from 3 to 10 dollars during the past 
week. In the Chicago market, the upward tendencies 
in iron and steel scrap have not been checked and 
quotations are advancing by leaps. The general ob- 
servation of dealers is that material is not coming out. 
The usual sources seem to be bare, and with demand 
strong on the part of all consumers a scarcity exists 
in nearly all lines. Wholesale dealers’ quotations 
which may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $48.00 to $49.00; old iron axles, $47.00 to 
$48.00; steel springs, $34.00 to $35.00; Number 1 
wrought iron, $36.00 to $37.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$26.00 to $27.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 2434 
to 25 cents; light brass, 1414 to 15 cents; lead, 91%4 to 
9% cents; zinc, 614 to 7 cents; cast aluminum, 35 to 
36 cents. 


SHEETS. 


In the Chicago market, steel sheets are strong and 
in large demand. 28 gauge blue annealed sheets are 
now quoted at 7.69 to 8.19 cents, Chicago, while 28 
gauge black sheets remain at 7.69 to 8.19 cents and 28 
galvanized sheets at 9.69 to 10.19 cents, Chicago. The 
feature of the market is the heavy inquiry from manu- 
facturers who have contracts for Government mate- 
rial for army use. The rule is that when a Govern- 
ment certificate is shown, these contracts are taken 
and the material is furnished promptly. Great care is 
being exercised by the mills to prevent their being im- 
posed upon, and .in some cases where the certificate is 
not forthcoming, the business is refused. Warehouse 
prices remain the same as those quoted a week ago in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


PIG IRON. 

As previously noted, historically nigh prices lave 
been established this week by sellers of Valley steel 
making irons in the Pittsburgh district. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons of Bessemer have been sold at 
$50.00 Valley, and Basic has been purchased at $45.00 
Valley for second half delivery. These are the highest 
prices reported for pig iron in many decades. 

In the Chicago market, Northern Number 2 [‘oun- 
dry and Malleable pig iron have been advanced to 
$47.00 furnace for the last half of 1917.and to $46.00 
to $47.00 for the first half of 1918. The difference 
between these two deliveries formerly was $2.00 per 
ton, and later both were quoted at $46.00. Inquiry 1s 
less than in previous weeks as consumers are well 
covered. Southern iron appears to be obtainable at 
$38.00 to $39.00 Birmingham for first half, while 
$40.00 to $42.00 rules for the last half of this year. 
Southern sellers are not anxious to take on further 
tonnage and contracts are made only after being sub- 
mitted to the furnace. Jake Superior Charcoal con- 
tinues unchanged, although one maker is quoting at 
considerably above $50.00, probably due to a desire not 
to take further business at present. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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METALS. } BAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
Americas Pig..00-2+00++ 000002 i. 00 | Boring | Modine bie ccesrsueaneene 70%, \Carbet. Per doz. 
\National (White) brands (iniess ISWIN'S,. 0.2. ovecccccccvoccess 50 No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
—_— than 100 tb.lots), per ib...... e Carpenter PO iccetinbcteese vas 70% | No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
Finn eo ee 90 
PIG IRON. | Pull coile........per 100 1be.$13 “4 Hollow. Ege. Per dos, 
Basis... s.--s--.5--. $4700) Ot pacaiatoonanvemiginas | Bonney "sist $30.00......75 & 5% No: 102 Pte id ete 
— nnd at Bs as —- ALUMINUM PR Ss Wid eendecnescae | No.150 *“ oo ci 1 50 
Souther Gray Forge..... 38 50- 40 00 | ‘Carlond lots. | _ +4 Heavy hotel tinned. s 2 10 
Southern Fdy., No.2... 42 00- 4400| No.1 Pure Ingot. Ib. $0 60 | = ‘es ee 
Lake Sup, Charcoel..., 49 25-5175 | Shoeter ne eee. 7 2 POEtPe 99 99 | Post Hole. a i. o4 
Malleable......... saints 47 00 | | Digwell, 8-inch....... r doz. 12 50, No. 18 4 50 
— : Aa he and ee ; 06 | 
TR ssebascoees .--perlb. 67c aughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT po ee ahaa “e 68c | BELLOWS. 
TIN PLATES. \ eins [DIES Sabb esescsccee reese? 65% 
HARDWARE. | Shia. ‘sai , 
Per Box | | Ford's, with or without screw.. 50% | sone. 
sa cinsivadun ..$15 10) aenerie | Snell's 40-5% Bitch. «+eeeeeeeees per.doz. 7 50 
jedebavetvasssses 17 05 | INCH. .eeseeeeeeee = 
Sasa ete 19 00 ADZES. | | 
SN paeaidapsane 20 45 |Cargenters’. AWLS. eantws'. 
$4520... ccesccesoeess 21 90, Plumb.....ssecccesecceseee3S% | Brad. | SPAM. os creccree . * we 
Err 30 20 |\Coopers’. No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 | 
ZOE2B... 2+ 200000000 34 10 |” Barton's,...csceeececeeeeeee]9% | No- 1050 Handled... 95 | BELL 
20528...0..censcees. 38 00) White’ 159, | Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, | LLS. 
DN ccubddeeisdenae 40 90 | TOS LODSERACEUSODOSUDOSEO OM Fc ccucnep ent’ per gro. 3 60 | Call. ' 
PUREB sb ss Sssuunseece 43 80 a oe 38% | Patent asst’d,1to4.. 60| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
eee ceccccccccccccees Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. — - 

Cokes, 180 Ibs 20x28 $23 80 eee — | Come me “High Grade 60% 
eS ) k mmon..... sa ala 7 £&;}9=§ “GR Been SPP sc 6.10.6. 06.0 0 06eb0 6-we08 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... .... Seams: 2603) 2 age emeeem. B-O0e..... 2808) | each tables “ 90| Kentucky.............0+. 65&10% 

Oe eee eee eee eeeeeeee 3 
— a Ee: ---oose oueas +4 +4 OS ee eee 3315, | | Door. Per doz. 
Shells, Loaded— | New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
| P. | 
BLUE Loaded with Black Powder... .333% | Shouldered ficakeawe “ 1 50) peg” 

UE ANNEALED SHEETS. ne fief nee hag ol aa eee srt ene “ 65| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell... .. 4 00 
eo bonne per 100 Ibs. $8 00 medium grades............ 334% | 3 -in. Old Copper Bell, oer. 6 00 
SS eS per 100lbs. 805! Loaded with Smokeless Powder | -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50 
tie a6 ee per 100 tbs 2 10 MGR, ccncscdeseceess 334% Scratch. iesinies 34: -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00 

Ds 86... ccccecccese 1 20 gC. ae 
oases Winchester: No. IS socket hacia” 1 95 9| sand. 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK we tl Pape: Ges Grade... ee | No. 7 Stanley........ - 1 $3 | Goud 7. ‘ wowed peewee’ mee 
Laweeee ite Metal..... 40 
Wo. 18-20... 6.0008 per 100 lbs. $8 55| Black Powder............-+.- 7% | MIE 5: ics sansecacas 
No. 22-24.......... per 100 Ibs. 8 60\y wy ¢, | AXES.  eanengaiateamnenay 4 i6i0e 
RE si ccesennea per 100 lbs. 8 65|0-M- eae 334% 
No. 27 100 Ib 8 70 | nlgagaay Pree r errs | h| *sHandled. = = -  _— | SHVEFURIME.....2-.eeeeeee 3% 
} + iApeananee nd +4 sy ; 75| Arr ae PPLAN AN CAE foam of spplncots, cA Te ...per doz. $6 4 Miscellaneous. 
ial sel arent ew se eeeeeceeerececeeres ane ity...  “ | Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
| PER. eecccsscces “a 6 50| Vrs ° 
GALVANIZED | Broad orm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
NE iscotcisie .. per 1001bs.$10 00 yen vores ‘ wad Plumbs, West, Pat. ......0...334% | "= (Bach. ...... $190 240 355 475 
Ne AB2D...05000%5 per 100! bs. 10 15 a ed a 80 te inti. | BEVELS, TEE 
NO. 22-24...2000005 per 1001 bs. 10 30 ig 11-28 gauge....... 1 Pa ee r doz.$19 00 | mn wh s, rosewood handle, new 
ee per 1001bs. 10 45| pa, ; Each | Pitmbs, Miners’ (han a” 90) tt... aul 
Gs 27. ccsvevccsced per 100lbs. 10 60 DuPont's Sporting ene $10 25| locashay’ s iron handle............ Nets 
SOE; caniossscutt per 1001bs. 10 75 . "yhegs.... § 40 | Single Bitted (handled). 
DO nicocsicctel per 100 Ibs. 11 25 DuPont's Canisters, Ho 28 oo Warcen tive Oind........ <2 10 50 | BINDING, OILCLOTH 
gale 32| eet ag nd Finished........ 10 4 ‘Zinc ate eee eee 10% 
6 Smokeless drums... . 43 50} OUGN NIGET.... seer eens as ee aanke keel 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. x mo dviegs.- 1 25 Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 | | Brass, plated.............eeeee- 75% 
-Can drum | 
PR ccncissionnd per 1001bs.$9 05 “ “ i-kegs... 5 75| | BITS. 

_ as sce Mospecson oe +4 tag : 4 s Pa . ws a 1 00) Single Bitted (without handles). | Aucer or en10% 
lpn aes - & R. Orange, Extra Sporting | WwW Silver Steel......... xtra Douine Suet. - 70810 
No. 28...++---000+- per 100th. 9 25 o,f Ee ee eee oe $10 25) Stared Bane vintnoa peta 4 = | Ford's Car and achine.. ‘140&10% 

L. & E “i range, Extra Sporting . J a eae 00 | = DD os 505050845 000520: so 
-kegs GREET See nee Lees 4 | eR Re a eee eeeeseseses 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. | 1. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting | | et 30810% 
Per 100 Ibs. 7 Sepnleaiaton pep par 2 85 | Double Bitted (without handles). | Steers ™ Small list, $22 00; 25% 
Wood's Smooth ee $8 75| L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting | Blood’s Champion, 3} to 44 Ib. } “Large “ $26 00..25% 
“ No 22-24 .0...- 8 80 Se See ee Sisab eins ass sls aie per doz. 12 50 | Ly he SRS Fae ee 50% 
i if No 25-26 g g5|L.& R. Orange, Extra Sporting Flint Edge.......... F J1 50, Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
O 25-26 ....+ i-Ib. canisters , 32| Perfect Premier...... ve 12 50 BNR sash seo SS5 509905585268 50% 
“ oe Sy , 8 90 L. & R. Orange, ete Seti | The ee on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
as “ 7 are. the base prices. GN 6s cce bas Cc ccccccces coece 
NO: 2B.06.scs00 9 00 t- -lb. 2 see penese ys Ameen 18 | ish Pa 044 Ibs. advance 3Se. | enter 15% 
ercules “E. C.” an allible”’ s. advance 50c. | Countersink. 
ORR cn ocsarucv dean ee $43 50) rf = 54 lbs. advance 75c. a 18 Wheelers. — + doz. $1 80 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, Hercules “E. C."and“Infallible’’ No. 20 ne wae 
IRON. PEGE: 2. enn secsesseces 1 | American Snailhead.. “ 110 
H “F.C,°"* “ PY * | BA ae od 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, ——— m oe eepies | GS, PAPER NAIL. re 7 “ ie 1 30 
DEER coe 660000060008 $12 50 Hercules “E.C.” wet “Infallible” ‘Pounds a> 08 20 25 Mahew’s Flat. : : ‘ nh a ‘ 30 
a inacoee cutee inrr ‘$280 375 4°30 5 00, Snail...... ~ 13 
SOLDER. eee Aeeedemapwendll | Dowell 
aie dicate thse Me, “Dts W. A. .oeCol, tis BALANCES, SPRING. Russell Jennings........... 308& 10% 
Commercial $ & $....... “3 37¢ GARR. S oisy cbs tbe S125 PEE. sos cacscesvesuces erry, 20% | | Gimlet. 
No. 1 Plumbers... .... hed 35-|Hercules Lightning Rifle, | §tandard Double Cut.......... 40% 
RRS sc tksesssssuns 1 23) German Pattern..... per doz. $0 60 
SPELTER Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, BARS, CROW | German “ 65 
‘COMMONS. . 050 ccececess 125). rf : Gouge a 80 
In Slabs.....+seeeeeeeeeeeeee++1OR | Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 Spoon = 15% 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, | Countersins 7 
SHEET ZINC. ee errs 1 00} BASKETS | Reamer. 
Cask loto.....sssecccceveeee$22 OC ANVILS. Clothes. peaeaee--.- vee 2 4 
Leas than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 0 | Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... ste per Ib thea beher +» per doz. 1 00) American Octagon... “ 175 
Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs...... 9 ¢ per lb a ee 4 4 b bia 
COPPER. : Screw Driver. 
ASBESTOS. (Galvanised Iron. 4bu. 1 bu. 14 bu | No.7 Common...... 





Copper sheet, base .....+. cove 800 


Board and Paper........... 7¢per b- 





Per doz......--$5 50 8 00 


11 00 No.1 Triumph...... 
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